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AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 279 

Renders are invited to identify the sources of the 
three i|notntions which follow And to send us the 
answers so ilint they reach this office not later than 
June 13. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened oil that date, or failing that the 
must nearly correct - in which ease Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 279" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tima Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on June 20. 

1 There were fountains of butterflies that flew 
glittering into the trees; there were pillars of 
coloured fires that rose and turned into eagles, or 
sail ing ships , or a pha lanx of flying swans ; there was a 
red thunderstorm and a shower of yellow rain; there 
was a forest of silver spears that sprang suddenly into 
the air with a yell like an embattled army, and came 
down again into fhe Water with a hiss like a hundred 
hot snakes. 

2 They were all gone: the squibs and catherine- 
w heels which Mrs Igglesden had hoarded so jealous- 
ly from before the War; all my own purchases from 
damage's - the Golden Fountain, the Jack-in-the- 
box, the ftnlian Streamer - there they lay, what 
remnined of them, scattered over the street and 
garden: blnckened burned-oul hits of cardboard, 
their brief moment of glory already half-forgotten. 


3 “I saw Rajahs and elephants with gold and silver 
trappings; and they lit nil the fireworks at once, 
whereby eleven men were killed, my firework-maker 
among them." 


Competition No 275 
Winner. A. J. Smythe 
Aniuvn: 

I Now if you'd train a parrot, catch him young 
While soft the mouth and tractable the tongue. 
Old birds are fools; they dodder in their speech, 
More eager to forget than you to teach. 

J. E. Fletcher, “The Parrot". 


2 "Parrot, Parrot, Parrot, pretty popinjay!" 
With my beak I can pick my little pretty toe; 
My delight is solace, pleasure, disport and play. 
Like a wanton, when I will, I reel to and fro. 
John Skelton, “Speak Parrot". 


3 Somewhere, somewhen I've seen 
But where or when I'll never know 
Parrots of shrilly green 
With crests of shriller scarlet - flying 
Out of black cedars as the sun was dying 
Against cold peaks of snow. 

W. W. Gibson, “The Parrots". 


INFORMATION, PLEASE — 

Gerard Manley Hopkins: any information, let- 
ters, photographs, personal reminiscences, 
ect; for a biography to be published by Collins, 
London, and Putnams, New York. 

Robert Bernard Martin. 

8 Walton Street, Oxford 0X1 2HG. 

James Drummond Smith (1905-46), lecturer in 
economics, Aberdeen University and LSE, 
1912-24; later businessman, chairman of West- 
bourne Engineering, 1936-46; and Mary Be- 
nedetto, author of A Girl in Print (1937) and 
The Street Markets of London (with photo- 
graphs by Moholy-Nagy); any information or 
recollections; for a memoir. 

Edward Smithies. 

Middlesex Polytechnic, All Saints, White Hart Lane, 
London N17 8HR. 

W. B. Yeats: for a compilation, to be entitled 
“A Guide to the Manuscripts of W. B. Yeats”, 
ie, a listing with location and brief description 
of known manuscripts of poems, plays, prose, 
letters; in addition, inscriptions, dedications, 
notes and marginalia by Yeats (eg, in books 
that he gave to his friends); information from 
individuals and institutions with such holdings. 
Conrad A. Balliet. 

Department of English, Wittenberg University, Box 
720, Springfield, OH 45501, USA. 


George Borrow and John Bowring: 
whereabouts of Borrow's letters to Bow? 
published by Jenkins (1912) and 2 
(1913), who were lent the correspondence t» 
John Bowring's grandson, Wilfrid J. Bosrhf 
for an edition of Borrow’s letters. " 
Angus Fraser. 

84 Ennerdale Road, Richmond, Surrey TW920L 

Oculus plctus: any material (pictures, iDuifrt- 
tions, letters, etc) about the Eye Motive lo 
painting since 1800. 

Astrit Schmidt-Burkhardt. 

Goethestrasse 16n. 1000 West Berlin 12. Gtmi. 
Federal Republic. 

Allegorical maps (eg, the so-called “Carte de 
Tendre”): any information about Bnglisfa ex- 
amples before 1850. 

Franz Reitinger. 

Leonfeldnerslrasse 48, A-4040 Linz, Austria. 

Revd John George Wood (1827-89), writer ci 
popular natural history books and article* aj 
information on the whereabouts of Ista*, 
manuscripts and documents relating to bint or 
his descendants. 

Ellen B. Wells. 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries, MAH M 
Washington, DC 20560, USA. 
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welcome 
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the Times " ■ “Official Index 
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■■ Nature", "Burlington 

Magazine” , "Round Table”, 
“Who'e Who”, ” Illustrated 
London , News'’. "Sphere" , 
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"Edinburgh Review". "Hunt- 
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B, H. Blackwell 
BOOKSELLER 

Blackwell's Rare Books 

An expert bookseller Is re- 
quired to Join our Rare Ilpoks 
Division based - in plsssant 
surroundings at Fyflela Man- 
or. Oxfordshire. 

Applicants must be accom- 
plished In all aspecte or buying 
and selling antiquarian books, 
and should possess a valla 
driving licence. 

The starting aojary will be 
negotiable ana In addition the 
Company offers an attractive 
range of employee benefits. 

Applications should bs 
made in writing, enclosing a 
full □. v, end daytime tela* 

S hone - number, to Jackie 
lunn. Personnel Officer , B. 

H. Blackwell Ltd,- -Beaver 
, House, HythB, Bridge. Street, 
Oxford, 6xf' 9E.T 1 Informal ., 
telephone enquiries should be 
nwT« In '-the first Insttrtce to 
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The Australian 
National University 

Applications era Invited from 
suitably qualified men and 
women for appointment to the 
■ following positional 

Research School Of Social Sci- 
ences 

HISTORY OF IDEAS 
UNIT FELLOW/ 
SENIOR FELLOW/ 
PROFESSORIAL 
FELLOW 

A tsnursbls or tonhrod 
appointment for full-time re- 
search In Uib History of Ideas 
Unit' headed by Profuear . 
Eugene Kamenke Is available. 
The Unlvaralty Is seeking a 
person at a senior level, parti- 
cularly one Who Is able to 
tnterset With, other Intereste 
. in the unit aqa the Research 
; School.-. For further- Informa- 
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University of 
Warwick 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN ENGLISH 

Applications are Invited rar 
two temporary loatureehlp* 
from October 19Bfi to Septem- 
ber 1 SB7 In the Department Of 
English and Compei-etlva 
Literary Studies. One position 
la full-time end the other Is 
half-time. It Is expected that 
teaching responsibilities will 
fell primarily within tho areas 
or <l) British end European 
Theatre and (II) American 
Literature. These specialisms 
will bo devoted to either post 
In the light or candidates’ 
qualifications, Unless candi- 
dates specify otherwise, they 
will ba considered for both 
— Billons. Sslnry within the 


er scale 1 'CB, 020 
p.a. 

Application forms end 
further particulars from the 
Registrar, university at War- 
wick, Coventry CV4 7AL 

3 933697) quoting Ref 
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for receipt of applications 
23rd June 1086. H104 
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In search of the Thatcher factor 


Pet er Jay 

SSEcMomte Renaissance: Margaret 

019 5037391 j 

Sir Alan Walters is a British academic econo- 
sirt who took an early interest in Milton Fried- 
oan’s "monetarist” theories before they were 
fashionable, who served as a personal eco- 
khjuc “advisor” [sic] to Mrs Thatcher at 10 
Downing Street from 1981 and who has since 
been based in Washington, as a resident-fellow 
of the American Enterprise Institute, a re- 
spectable and well-endowed lobby for right- 
jL economic ideology. Not surprisingly his 
book is designed to show that his theories were 
right, that his leader deserves the political 
credit for implementing them in defiance of 
1 lamentable inheritance and a hostile 
-ambient” academic culture and that, in con- 
ttjiwnce, Britain has enjoyed ‘*a minor eco- 
nomic miracle", 

Readers of Britain's Economic Renaissance 
ire warned in the prologue that “there are no 
revelations in this book. It is neither a diary nor 
1 denouement. It is just a plain old piece of 
applied economics." The negatives are true; 
the positive is false. It is a plain old piece of 
political propaganda, written in the style of 
British casual empiricism at its most casual and 
least empirical. Thus, for example: “We are 
left, therefore, with no simple explanations of 
Britain's productivity. There must be some 
missing factor - a Thatcher factor? - which 
aplains this dramatic reversal in Britain’s per- 
formance." Or, “There remains the Thatcher 
factor - the compendium of ambient 
ucrocconomic stability and microeconomic 
iriorm. On general grounds it seems likely, to 
pal it no higher, that productivity must re- 
spond favourably under conditions of in- 
creased stability and freedom.” Or, “This view 
[that a cure may have been found for the Brit- 
ish disease] has been reinforced by many aneo- 
dotes from British boardrooms and managers 
and even the shopfloor” . 

Sir Alan’s writing style is accessible to all, 
though his intermittent American spelling — 
“favorable" but. also “favourably”; and voca- 
bulary -“envision" (used interchangeably wi t h 
“envisage"); his chronically split infinitives - 
“to more than counter"; and his other solec- 
kns (Sir Harold McMillan) may not suit everyJ 


one's taste. The book, indeed, is the kind of 
extended essay that a busy man, who has 
already made his reputation, who knows what 
he thinks and that what he thinks must be 
basically right and who is under pressure from 
his pubiisher to produce “a title” and from his 
sponsor to advance “the cause”, may be ex- 
pected to write. 

The propaganda thrust of the work is 
threefold: that “monetarist" macroeconomics, 
combined with market-based microeconomics, 
is intellectually superior to “post-Keynesian" 
or “fiscalist" macroeconomics and “interven- 
tionist" microeconomics; that Mrs Thatcher, in 


lower level of unemployment than would 
otherwise occur. 

I shall leave it to the “post-Keynesians” and 
“fiscalists” , who are much better qualified both 
technically and by conviction, to do battle with 
Sir Alan over his arguments with them about 
the comparative effects of fiscal and monetary 
expansion on real economic activity. But, 
more seriously for him , he will have also to deal 
with the embarrassment of the Chancellor's 
having, since his 1985 Mansion House speech, 
abandoned the fundamental tenets of Fried- 
man’s monetarism and, in his 1986 budget, 
implicitly embraced much of the "posl- 




gresslve reduction of the Public Sector Bor- 
rowing Requirement (that is, the budget deficit 
as currently Interpreted) was the essence of 
that strategy. Yet, there Is absolutely nothing 
in Friedman’s monetarism to suggest that the 
size of the budget deficit Is the determining 
factor for inflation or even very important at 
all. On the contrary, monetarist doctrine has 
seen the rate of change in the money supply as 
the derisive factor and budget deficits ns_ im- 
portant only in so faT as governments fail to 
cover them by genuine borrowing rather than 
by printing money. 

The massive explosion of the money supply 
in Mrs Thatcher's first year, and the simul- 
taneous leap in inflation from an inherited 8 
per cent to something over 20 per cent, were 
not the acts of a "monetarist" administration, 
though they were not incompatible with the 
principles of the embryonic MTFS, as finally 
launched publicly in March, 1980. There are 
good and powerful arguments for limiting the 
public sector’s claims on private savings - 
chiefly, that funding them by genuine borrow- 
ing will drive up interest Tates and “crowd out” 
other, possibly more fruitful, private borrow- 
ing; but they have nothing to do with fighting 
inflation or with monetarism in its proper and 
valid sense. 

Similarly, Sir Alan plays fast and loose with 
the very concept of market-based microecono- 
mics. We may presume that his own approach 
Is based on broad classical principles, judging 
by his statement In the preface that 

the errors of received doctrine nre simple and basic 
rather than sophisticated and esoteric. Similarly the 
reform of ideas and policy owes much to the central 
propositions of the theory of demand and supply and 
little to explorations in mathematics, and eco: 
nometrics. 


“The Blddenden Molds' Charity", given on Easier Monday, reproducedfromjyt^mnaaaA 
Ceremonies of Britain: An encyclopaedia of living traditions by Charles Kightly {248pp. Thames and 
Hudson. £12.50. 0500250960). 
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of the title and the "mlracl.” of th= concluding ofm one t a ri>t 


chapter. 

Since the last two and parts of the first of 
these contentions are rubbish, it is as well first 
to acknowledge what is true, if scarcely as con- 
troversial or unpopular as Sir Alan’s portrayal 
of himself as a David surrounded by Goliaths 
invites us to suppose. It is true that, if govern- 
ments print too much money, inflation will in 
due course follow; and it is true that printing 
too much money does not secure a sustainably 


Sir Alan’s interpretation of monetarist 
macroeconomics is heretical, and invites the 
suspicion that it has been doctored to rational- 
ize. the actions of the Government he served. 
For example, he presents, as Ministers did, as 
the centre piece of die Government's plans for • 
“macroeconomic stability’’ the Medium Term 
Financial Strategy* whose "objective was pri- 
marily the reduction in the rate of inflation ; 
and he does not disguise the fact that the pro- 


So, what are we to make of his contention, 
unsupported even by footnotes, that “both ex- 
perience and scholarly study had shown that 
the stnte industries were overmighty and 
tended to be used’ by powerful .unions and 
other special interests for extortion and politic- 
al purposes. The general policy of the govern- 
ment was to return these industries to the peo- 
ple" (a somewhat less titan clinical description 
of denationalization)? 

What classical principles actually said was 
rather, different. Both private enterprise, 
under conditions of perfect competition, as 
well as public ownership of monopolies, 
offered acceptable models of efficient econo- 
mic operation and accountability to the peo- 
ple, whether as consumers or as voters. But 
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private monopoly, it argued, was unacceptable 
at any price. In so far as the privatization prog- 
ramme had the purpose and result of creating 
not private competitive markets, but private 
monopolies, it was flying in the face of the 
“ i Propositions of classical theory on 
which Sir Alan purports to have relied. 
These would be less damaging distortions 
U A n . ot ; hat fheir effect is to give credence 

!h,f^^"?.T s . , P e J rnici0U! no < io ". 


policy to an inflation rather than an employ- 
ment standard and linking pay policy and be- 
haviour to employment rather than inflation. 

This, of course, is the approach which Sir 
Alan himself favours analytically, though he 
has no time for government exhortation of 
commands to achieve the reduction in real pay 
which he rightly sees as the key to higher 


level of employment with stability of prices, even supposing that It could 
Every government since the wartime coali- the marginal 10 rar 
tion’s Employment Policy White Paper, and forces was re-eiSowd aVafl,blci, l)o» 
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the monetarist revolution of the late 1960s and nous fact that the er^nZj' ? l , he ^ 
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vast monopolies at attractive prices to its sup- at the ^hour Party Conference, of all places 
porters titan the Labour Party is motivated by ,n the ai,lumn of 1976. This is the speech Fried- 
some coherent philosophy of workers’ Jibera- “l® 11 has raost frequently quoted with approval 
ton when it confers lop-sided legal immunities “V delivered by any politician anywhere 
Un ° nS ‘ The words were followed by deeds alm^t pre- 
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icuuvuon over 

three years In the rate of increase in the money 
supply (as then universally measured), which 
brought inflation down tom the 30. per cent 
inherited from Edward Heath’s and Anthony 
Ba ™®T 8 , raon etary explosion between 1971 
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most likely to find them , on thS.tZV/ 1“ “ “ k "°* led ® e “ me of 


.V. J . casuai reader is 

most likely to find them, on the dust-jacket, in 
the prologue and in the conclusions: 

As the recession intensified in 1980-1' Maraaret 

dSfSZ ,fS k 8 boJd I f epar<urc from the traditfonai 
Sm? «fcS f hm Keynerian economic doc- 

trine, she did not increase the fiscal deficit to “in- 

d ^ ndH -ffSA *> 


f ? r °" rap,B ' Britain ^messed the de-' 
J^ldmcen 

Unemployment did .stop rising [In 19791 
VVhether this slight imfroyement was duo J to the 
fljol measures Of 1978 [which Sir Alan does not 

result of the early and : 
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not “loony left” excess bargamm 8' produce solutions to the problems of gow 
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ii Ofiu Perceived Andrew Lees reminds us ty 

^ [n any given period, a few sensitive Amer- 
icas have always become estranged from their tre 

m cities. Henry James, perhaps the most W 1 
languished of them, gazed with distaste at bli 

to lura of the century on the new skyscrapers t h< 

fee had transformed his native New York. He d £ 

ioond them “crowned not only with no history, bu 
W with no possibility of time for history, and ch 
(Macerated by no uses save the commercial at en 
my cost”. And, nearly thirty years earlier, he s tf 
bid already been sufficiently alienated to take p e 
^ an almost permanent exile in London, a sc 
urtropolis he found infinitely more congenial, be 
By 1905 James had, perhaps unconsciously, in 
pot absorbed the hostility to new urban de- fas 
ufepment then fashionable in Europe, though bl 

fev pf his compatriots shared his concern, th 
Most American cities were then so new that 0 f 
fey did not convey the feelings of aesthetic 0 \ 
ad cultural decline that so obsessed contem- wi 
ppnry observers in Britain, Germany and ft 
: Nice. Paris fascinated Baudelaire, because “] 
h physical and moral degradation provided ni 
Write raw material for his aft; for Walt Whit- ft 

■a, New York provided an entirely opposite di 
irjulus of “continued exaltation and absolute in 

Ufilment". Apart from lone voices, such as n( 
taw's, it It not until the publication of Lewis b! 
Mamford’s The Culture of Cities (1938) that we d 
fed New York inspiring a vision of the insen- p 
ate copimerclal megalopolis, marked by ci 
“jprawl and shapelessness as an inevitable by- p 
Muct of its physical immensity", and por- a; 
Nlng the triumph of totalitarian militarism, gj 
And Muinford, like James before him, found g 
^ London or Paris or Rome some vestiges of gi 
ttearilef urban golden age. P 

Then and since, opinions have differed. Ed- , d 
wd Knipat, a psychologist, shows in People t 
a Qdo that contemporary visions of New 
Yotk am highly Subjective, ranging from the u 
KttaSc to : the execratory, One observer is t 
"■ore comfortable in a subway than a field"; c 
wKiupat, who once enjoyed it, tells us that he j 

■ .**■ finds it too hectic. He believes that it 1 

djends on yhat yoii are used to -if you like a < 

.J* ^ anyway, somewhere like; New 1 
Ywk hthe place for you. But that would have ; 1 

. Jtt’-ss true in* 1886, as in 1986, The really . j 
^^•tlng question is wheri and why Images of ( 
to dty change. Professor Lees addresses; this . - 1 
i < l uc *8on as a historian And Concludes that atti- 
f were seldoqi so clear-cut; most Observers,, u 

■ r ^Ite4tobidciticSt0some extentnegs- 
.JJy and to some extent positively. Writers» 1 . , 

. : clergymen arid doctors tended to be ■ v 

social scientists and architect-planners 
. • ite winlri^fo accept the dty as it was, • 

^ same .time to improve: it. . 
ttie , city’s eyilsi cultural 1 oonserva- .. 
Morris,;OsWald Spongier , . 

. v ^ J ^^ piade crimmon ciuse. with left-wing 

fr$m Bfigels toQr^U; the' defenders ; 
: i ^my. found ip tiie jdeolbgjpal ceritrh. v 
“J^^ podUced tije most passionate ^ anti; ;; 
: wlmg,<Britain the poxt; France less so ,; . 

; jeast of^ aU.And antl-urbanfefll- 

■} : 'strong lit the 1840s arid the •; 

W4' i fote^ar yeaW, Jess so In thii .- 

dsthesp categories; h^perional- ! 

»■ riilbM^n^UiiriK GroWd- 

L^cq^Ut^'c^ri all c ritaKJf 1 ' 
r'jpqqple: bedririe sfreMedvj. 
th^^-people themselves.;' 
^.TAbbratqiy; 


port has pointed out, the recommended mini- si 
mum standard of housing in the United States si 
is 340 square feet per person , while In Europe It n 

is 170, and in Hong Kong 43 is thought quite b 
reasonable. He might equally have noticed ti 
that the Lower East Side of New York in the n 
1890s had 500,000 inhabitants to the square a 
mile, so that it was populated at least as densely C 

as Hong Kong today. Circumstances alter v, 
cases. But whether people like or hate their a 
dties can have profound effects for the society h 
and for its politics. That has been nowhere 
truer than in America since the Second World a 
War, and it may be becoming equally true in k 
Britain . Kenneth Fox is a political scientist and / 

the central theme of his history. Metropolitan si 
America , is an important one, as much for a g 
British as for an American readership: it is an li 
account of the development, during the 1960s a 
and 1970s, of an urban crisis in American socle- tl 
ty and politics. . . tl 

In the 1950s, America underwent a huge c 
transformation: the old division between a t! 
white-collar business class and a much larger 
blue-collar working class was superseded by t 
the development of a new suburban middle e 
class, distinguished no longer by occupation t 
but by “life style", above all by its concern with t 

child-rearing and the material symbols of afflu- ( 

ence. Still, the cities remained serene and 1 
stable places - as can be seen in Edward Hop- i 
per’s contemporary paintings of New York s 
scenes. But that, as Professor Fox puts it, was < 
before the deluge. i 

By the end of the decade suburbanization ( 
had left a new underclass, predominantly ( 
black, trapped in the old inner cities. And in 1 
the 1960s.it erupted in riots. Fox reviews the 1 
official explanations of the time, and offers his 1 
own interpretation: he believes that the riots 
were about status and power. Edward Ban- 
field’s celebrated (but not here cited) article, 
“Rioting Mainly for Fun and Profit", is both 
near and wide of the mark: blacks enjoyed the 
fact that they were centre-stage, add they were 
determined to show that they were able to 
influence events. The outcome of the riots was 
not black invasion of the white suburbs, but 
black control of the dties. Subsequently, Presi- 
dent Johnson tried to enlist a constituency of 
poor urban blacks to reconstruct their own 
dties through local community development; 
Presidents Nixon and Ford went along with this 
approach, because they saw'it as the way to 
shift the burden of urban revival from central 
government In Washington to the cities them- 
selves. The new aim was the co-operation of 
public and private in pursuit of urban economic 
: - development: an approach that made ; tradi‘ 
tional town planners deddealy Uacomfortablc. 

■ The story of urban Britain In the 1980s is 
uncannily similar to that of urban America In 
the 1970s. This makes Fox’s final chapter espe- 
dally arresting. The outward movement of 
people and jobs has created an America of . 
almost uniform suburbanization, in which the 
older inner cities perform £t most a specialized 
roje. The US econ°my^isb^^n^mued 

svmbcS>y' the rieW election^' cottage in- 
dustry. i&cietyfa marked by ^’disintegration of 
traditional class structures and gender roles. 
Within it, there is a:new underclass QfWjPB 
. • unemployed blacks and poor single mothers. 
By May l983, with overall unemployment at 
! just under 10 per cent, jtilack teenage ;unem- 
,. . ploymejttfas nearly 47 per cent. Jliere young 
■ blacks, Fox explains, were,; Jookmg for jobs 
. which did not erist. Single-psrent families, a 
1 • ._ . • • M AmnaAmti rlflst 


sition to a post-industrial' economy, in which 
shrunken dties would play their new role as 
nodal centres for the performance of special- 
ized functions such asfinandal services, educa- 
tion and government. The big city mayors, 
naturally, were less than pleased. But, as Fox 
acknowledges in the title of his closing chapter, 
Carter was simply recognizing that the dties 
were now a spent force, of little political value 
and that the time had come to say goodbye to 
Metropolis. 

Professor Fox's book ends at 1980. But an 
appendix would not tell any new story. The fact 
is that progressively, since the late 1960s, 
American governments of both political per- 
suasions have quietly been leaving the cities to 
go their own way. Fewer and fewer Americans 
live, work and above all vote in them. More 
and more Americans regard them as outdated: 
the residual repositories of the unsuccessful, 
the poor, the problematic. Anti-urbanism, 
once a European affectation, has now become 
the all-pervasive American attitude. 

The same of course is increasingly true on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In Britain, too - 
even though it is some years behind America - 
there is a diffuse economy and a new class basis 
to sodety, in which the dties represent an 
embarrassing historical relic. These changes, 
as in America, have a crucial political express- 
ion: Labour's vote in 1983 had, in the main, 
shrunk to a declining urban base, white the 
Conservatives and the Alliance fought over the 
suburbs and the exurbs. The abolition of the 
Greater London Countil and the Metropolitan 
Counties, and the increasingly ferocious bat- 
tles between Westminster and the big dties, 
represent the last act of a great political drama 
that began with the enfranchisement of the 
new industrial towns a century and half ago. 
Britain, too, may be about to bid goodbye to 
Metropolis. 



The Shelton Hotel, NewYork, repraducedfrom 
The An and Life of Georgia O’Keefe by Jan 
Carden Castro, to be published on June 121192pp. 
with more than 70 colour Illustrations. Vt/aga. £20. 
0 8 6068 7376). Aswetl as letters and interviews this 
study of O' Keefe’s life and work includes many 
photographs of her at various stages of her life by 
Alfred Stle gifts. 
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DENIS SMYTH n 

Diplomacy and Strategy of Survival: British ° 

policy and Franco's Spain , 1940-41 . 

355pp. Cambridge Uni versi ty Press. £30 IB 

0521228190 re 

01 

Denis Smyth examines the relationship be- re 
tween two countries fighting for survival Sc 

between the summer of 1940 and the winter of Se 
1941 : B ri tain in desperate strategic straits after Fr 

the fall of France; and Franco’sSpain, starving tra 

and prostrate after the Civil War. and with the H gi 
possibility of a German army at its Pyrenean nr< 
frontier. ^ 

The book is meticulously researched. The ent 
main outlines of the story up until now have wh; 
been deduced by historians from the accounts ma 
of participants, but Dr Smyth strips these atic 
accounts of their streak of self-justification and bell 

places them beside the archival evidence. c 
Diplomacy and Strategy of Survival is a day-by- Bril 

day, blow-by-blow, description that reveals and 
how policies were devised - and then aban- asS u 
doned - according to the fortunes of war, the be a 
clash of personalities and the workings of the i 
ideological prejudices engendered by memor- relui 
ies of the Spanish Civil War. It addresses two polie 
problems. How near did Franco get to joining Amt 
the Axis? How successful was British policy in sudd 

averting such a step which, with the loss of Thei 
Gibraltar and the acquisition of German naval tant i 
bases in the peninsula, would have been a have 
strategic disaster of the first magnitude? of “hi 
Only the most enthusiastic advocates of perso 
Franco as the all-seeing statesman can main- amon 
tain that he never intended committing his en- influe 

fcebled state to the Axis war effort. He would friend 
have done so, Smyth argues, from June to si onS( 
September of 1940 if Hitler had been willing to 1 

pay the price - chiefly the promise of a large wh a t 1 
slice of French North Africa in a post-war New tumin 
Order. This Hitler refused , for fear of driving mic on 
the French in North Africa into the arms in V as 

J t ? n S n * S “S?’ “ the State Secretary ambit! 

of the German Foreign Ministry, Ernst von who w 
Weizshcker observed, “states act according to a de to 
their interests not to their treaties", I am Hal 
puzzled why Hitler did not make a secret prom- Hoa 

fae he need not have kept; the only explanation “straw 

£ “S!* t I Caty . wouId TCmain * wcret produc 
from the French, given the. "garrulous” Smyth 

Spaniards. Moreover, Hitler was only willing workei 

40 ^ j S L pain succour after it had indicat 

.entered.the war, not as a previous condition of 1 ’ -erv 194 
entry- as Fradcd insisted. 

However , Franco's bef was placed 6 h a Oer^ " total J 
man victory ip a short war at the end of wijich, ' fore, b 

Paid on both sides 


vulture-like, he could have his share in the 

pickings. He could not but be aware of the 

military and economic prostration of Spain and 
of the dangers of committing Spain to a long 
war in which an Axis victory was no longer an 
immediate and certain prospect. Repressive 
regimes at home are not necessarily adventur- 

ous abroad. Thus later, with German troops at 

the Pyrenees, Franco was, in my view, skilful in 
resisting German pressure to march through 
™ Spain in order to attack Gibraltar. He and 
of Serrano Sufier - the bile noire of the British as 

ter Franco’s Foreign Secretary - could cover their 
Qg tracks by placating the Germans with outbursts 
he against the decadent democracies and by ex- 
m pressing in public wishes - without doubt sin- 
cere - for a German victory. It was these 
ie enthusiastic declarations, as Smyth shows, 

/e which alarmed British and American policy- 
ts makers and which they misinterpreted as indic- 

« ations that Spain would abandon the non- 
d belligerency which alone kept Gibraltar safe. 

5- Given that it was a vital strategic interest of 
'■ Britain to maintain Spain's non-belligerency 
s and that British policy was based on the 
- assumption that Franco might desert it, it can 
" b ® argued that success in keeping Spain out of 
f the war was not the consequence of Franco's 
reluctance to fight, but the achievement of 
> policies pursued by Sir Samuel Hoare, as 
5 Ambassador in Madrid after the faU of France, 

i supported by Halifax as Foreign Secretary. 
The assessment of Hoare's policies is an impor- 
tant contribution of Smyth’s work. Historians 
been apt lo disiniss Hoare’s own account 
of his policies as the work of a self-important 
personage, of an appeaser misled by his friends 
among monarchist generals who resented the 
influence of Serrano Sufier and his Falangist 
friends. Hoare, who entertained ludicrous vi- 
sions of Spanish resistance to an invading Ger- 
man army in another Peninsular War, failed in i 

what Smyth calls his positive policy, that is, i 
turning Spam from the Axis by massive econo- i 

mic and financial aid, even underwriting, albeit | 

m vague terms, its North African imperial- i 
ambitions. But he did succeed in resisting those i 

who wished, by using the British naval block- J 
ade, to starve Spain into impotence as a poten- < 
tial enemy and a “Fascist" power. f 

Hoare believed - rightly, in my view - that c 
strangling" Spain could only be counter- 
productive. Spain’s situation was desperate - . I 
Stnyth quotes accounts from British consuls pf r 
. wprkeri fainting at their workbench, that are v 
thc tCrrible conditions of the huh- a 

vy Her. dependence on foOdantf petrbl 1 1 • e 

f Wc 5 Could hot give, was , e 

J° tai • Relaxation i bf the blockade could, there- n 

fore, be used as the essential tool to keep Spain d 


A close-run 

thing 


the out of the war by letting supplies through even 1" fl 1 T1 O' 
the at the risk of some of these supplies ending up JJJ. 

wd helping the German war effort. Hoare had to 

>ng fight the anti-Franco obsessions of the Labour - 

an party. Atdee, as Cadogan observed, acted like David Hunt ~~ — ■ 

ive a "rabid rabbit” where Spain was concerned. - — ■ 

Jr- Dalton, at the Ministry of Economic Warfare, G. C. KHUAKOPOULOS 

at which controlled supplies to Spain, was ready Ten Days to Destiny The h»«i t „ 

id to let Spain “come in against us naked and 408pp. Franklin Watts £11 S ** 0 * 1 * 

gh starved" rather than run the risk of weakening 0531097854 ,JU ' 

id the blockade. Hoare endeavoured, without 

35 success , to get the United States to abandon its _ — 1 

iT deep-rooted suspicions of Franco and join Jbere has never been a battle like a. n. 

ts Britain in supplying Spain with credit and ess- mvflsion of Crete. The Normandv in«ri ' 

ential foodstuffs. But American policy was tbe operations culminating at Ami. 08 ? 
l- Manichaean in conception and crude in applic- volved even larger numbers of airbZ? " 
e ation, lacking in any understanding of the but they were intended to link un 

i, psychology of the nation it was prepared to with m overland advance an 

huUy into making a public statement that it ach5ev ed in the former aid oartWlVini! 
w ° uid ." ot Axis. after case. Crete was a tSJff 5 J 

‘ , Again and again, as Smyth shows, the care- Luftwaffe on its own. Its parachute* hrt 

■ ml policy of using the lever of supplies was 0,1 ground and its bombers aodftov! 

f threatened by sudden twists in Spain, mis- 8 ® ve support. An attempt to send reK 

interpreted in London and Washington. Most mcnt8 b y sea was frustrated by tbe 

■ British policy-makers saw Spain's North Afri- Nfl vy. ^ 

i can ambitions as a sign of pro-Axis proclivities G. C. Kiriakopoulos is an Arwrinw * 

when they represented rather the imperial de- Cretan descent. He has thrown hlmselfiobli 

8 “ ge °L the Ionfi_held P reIen - themo with passion, studying carefclli i k 
nons of Africartista officers like Beigbeder, written sources and interrogating surviwnd 
Sl ? er ? hopelessly indiscreet pre- the battle. His style is designedl^popitej,^ 
decessor as Foreign Minister. Thus the Spanish extensive passages of reronstrucledZx* 
action in taking over the administration of and detailed descriptions of individuaKr 

rangier was not a deep-laid pro-Axis plot but a • people will not care to learn that Student, the 
piece of Africanism", Yet, under Eden, it commander of the parachutists, was S* 
WrE ? ed Hoare-Halifax policy, and built, square-faced and of average hdibr.nb 

only the wiser heads of the Foreign Office, read a detailed account of his dreSwnfenL 
parucuiarly Roger Makins, kept their cool. “It Painty taken from Luftwafie dress rcguEtfiu; 

is a major interest we should keep Spain out of tbe y may be puzzled to learn that he woretak 
Jr e . wa ^ “ e motG > a very minor interest “pegged trousers” (whatever they arc) of 
mat ttie^ Spaniards should have control of breeches. Nor does Kiriakopoulos's obfada 
anper. Even worse were plans for a pre- with detail save him from numerous errand 
mptive strike against the "Atlantic islands”, feet. But his heart is in the right place and aba 

at is, the Cape Ve^de Islands dr the Spanish be comes to the fighting his language Js vigor- 
j-ananes, on the assumption - wrong as it °us and exact. Even the repotted speech# 

turned out - that Franco would permit Ger- frigidly unconvincing when he attribute* it t» 

many to march through Spain and that Gibral- German planners, becomes natural ui 

tar would be lost. Such a strike could only drive appealing on the lips of New Zealanders ud 

bpain into the war as an ally of Germany. Greeks. 

UmrchUi, mercifully, bad second thoughts - His special merit is to have given thejidof 

■ ii Smyth gives him due credit - and credit to the Greek troops and Cretan dvSsa 

called the operation off. who fought in the battle, without in hnjny 

.^ um ^ nates 801116 °dd corners of detracting from the performance of the Nff 
ritiMi policies (for example, the bribing of Zealanders, Australians and [British. Qctctf 

prominent Spanish generals) and yields some been deprived of its natural defenders by 
yqutable lnstghte on Spanish .domestic politics needs of the war in Albania. The CreUn# 

■ ,andon perman reaptjohs to them, IBs book is Pivision .had covered Itself with glory it • 

exnai^ftjye and -7 it must be admitted - at times storming of Klisura in the depth of the previous 

exhausting. But any study of this intensity de- winter, a remarkable feat of arins, but. they 
anas careful reading, and his book richly were sorely missed next spring in their sabre 

® fVeS tt. jclanH All that ramainpH Wrfl old medial. 


iurmcr ana partMv ; n 

} at ? r “ se ‘ waa a* triumph of 4 

Luftwaffe on its own. Its parachute* tot 
on the ground and its bombers and fZ 
gave support. An attempt to send re£» 

Navy* ° y 868 WM f ™ StTafed by tbe Royi 

G. C. Kiriakopoulos is an America i 
Cretan descent. He has thrown himselfiotoli 
theme with passion, studying carefcllf 1 k 
written sources and interrogatiiig survivon of 
the battle. His style is designedly popular, »i4 
extensive passages of reconstructed diilow 
and detailed descriptions of individuals, Mur 
people will not care to learn that Studem.fc 
commander of the parachutists, was 


wuii uoiuu save rum rrom numerous erran 
feet. But his heart is in tfap right place and wfa 
he comes to the fighting his language J$ rig 
ous and exact. Even the reported spc&tjj, 
frigidly unconvincing when he attributes $ 
German planners, becomes natural \i 
appealing on the lips of New Zealanders 11 
Greeks. 

His special merit is to have given their dr 
credit to the Greek troops and Cretan dvSs 
who fought in the battle, without in tey" 
detracting from the performance of the Nr 
Zealanders, Australians and British. Creteb 
been deprived of its natural defenders by 4 
needs of the war in Albania. The CreiinS 
.Division .had covered Itself with glpty M Ii) 
storming of Klisura in the depth of thepravta 
winter, a remarkable feat of arins, but the 
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M. R. D. Foot C0U “ trJes * A* a yp«‘b, he was an ; 

— . — ' • ^ent Nazi, wearing his SA brown shirt with . 

. ROGER FAUGOT ‘m ' f . cothusiaam; he preferred street fighting fo 

Mtafcus: Bspiori aUeraand • ■ lao ? no Peacetime Oer- r 

228pp. Paris: Temps Ac t ue Is . 8 Jfr w< ^ too tame for huh; he enlisted - or 

2209055822 • pwbaps^was conscripted - into the French 

,■ . Foreign Legiqn, in which he spept four tumUl, 

W&irt Chridtaiauja belongs- , Stu^^Vigw T**' dc ? fin >’' 
to ajieriqs dulled ^La Vdrite vraie", edited W h \- w ^. a ^ 6 « d y °n the , 

. Alain Gudritf of ufiumanlti. fWhat oha fcan ^ e ^ rebcb and the German • 

not jipll* ^nderfog, i 8 ^ . to'su 8 Dect e h^ 2 A^ 8, e y h °^ hic ! l h ® d r easoo , 

lnforraattan fo^eradlng ai: SjVin- it ’ wo [ k ^ 8 for P^er: : 

Rogbf FaUgot aits «&watWof his • I9^d aoiSmd ,n V 
•the ugh , hJittnituia* .-'Hnftidd officer in..-; 


rriuiei, a j pm nff. auto icni ui 

were sorely missed next spring in their sal 
island. All that remained were old ipefli 
youths, with some fugitive* from the mjinhj 
They were only lightly armed and short 
ammunition. Cretan civilians of ajl q 


cuuuiuiuuun« .ueitin wyhjoiu w. - 

including women, joined in the fight 

War crimes riinf v. • ' ' • pikes, sickles and old mtutete 

beyd^emSSlwn^ ‘ hlnl, a B^ n st the Turks, The ftnnafc^ 
■ shrug offas rompulrory consCriD^^ ^ 10 hundreds of them for ^ bre “ h 6f ^ 

path had been thicldy Wh0Se 11 was a m08t fiercely fough 1 J? 

pie’s arrests Manv of whS 10a pe °' one who was present throughput Kim 
some to death 1 everiifhe wmitf ^ 1 P° ulo8 ’s ten days to destiny! can never 

the other way ■ •*P UD i^ i * w itho “* 

Aftiar ♦K*»'«yar hn fnim ri n.i^°in ' - won, .The Germans had -a bad P^’ j. 

- quiet MweU is too rold Unda¥dA ^^ fln ^ tb0 on wholly misleading infortpatipn.^ 


.occupation, ’ 

" It was a most fiercely .fought battle, 
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• «n™ty «pfoiiage and 

• ofthe maiiispurcesfor JeanOverton Fufler'a . . theri : ooxterf SSJ? 

: Doub^Wfbi^m, 1961);. A def7«oSc 

• 'enlginhtlci'Henri liWw, ^ d«ubU® V 


; ; work M Z W they wnb they were too * V 
■ ,^; wHito h6 da^ied ito fo cbiftaiSvSh^" • SP'W*® KWaltbpdulos is justly critic^ 
, jTWisian nationalists. 'liiese Ne,y Zealiuid cpmmandert. I fhfokft 
' clojeenough to ridvehlm / made more ;of : the. ' Je^j 

:i|od, l ™ .PfP* 1 !' effectof low-flying atifteka |?y QenhiB^ 




: won. •• 'iv.v-.;- K effect. of Iow-flyfogattacki by German hi 

% dp« riot tbpugbgenerallyhfs desdripjiprrt ffbatt 

.but never, faite, to foake him 


man army, was exyfojl^ ^fo iLdfrajtte ^ to j 
; Germany; hfelwifoiijnaicHildr^^ ^tRlcbajr add hi 
sistera) follqWed, : The Fa^he^.-a^^^ifogV'! !« 

'uist/ foema to s ha vd : done some- wnrt 'frir hw* •< - . 
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'As. ii istfatea^erata' Was not»i >*•> ■ .. -v t ¥ l - 1 


ident British inventions 



v*n Willet, the Innkeeper in Barnaby Rudge, . 
win thc habit of asserting that Queen Eliz- 
bad once spend the night at his inn, and 
uj cuffed a page next morning as she went to 
m[ her horse; and there, he would say to 
Die Incredulous, pointing to the mounting- 
block outside, was the mounting-block itself to 
mt his wordsl Almost all the non-literary 
Sdencefor "Arthur’s Britain” is of Willetian 
bd. Arty prominent stone, bulge or hill-fort 
ms likely to be called Arthur’s Stone, Mod 
Arthur, Arthur’* Seat. Of Arthur’s Bridge 
nu Shepton Mallet, Derek Brewer dis- 
mlngly remarks: “Not even modem ingen- 
■tycan discover a reason why this little bridge 
mrthege ntle River Alham Is so named, but it 
nkesa pleasing picture.’’ Meanwhile Slaugh- 
ter Bridge over the Camel, claimed since the 
hteenth century as the site of Arthur’s last 
hole of Camlann, probably owes its name to 
OUEnglish slahthorn, “blackthorn". And the 
■ooolith nearby, with an inscription read by 
lewis Thorpe in 1966 as conjedturally Latinus 
Ha facet flilus Merlini Arthurus, turns ouf 
aully to commemorate one Latinus, son of 
Urania. 

Professor Brewer knows all this perfectly 
wD, and in Arthur's Britain his commentary to 
Ernest Frankl's extraordinary beautiful phbto- 
pijAs often hit* exactly the right note of 
attraction but disengagement. His book never- 
Mess presents an intellectual danger, which 
Ott might call the “no smoke without fire” 
4»ty. According to this, if a book like Brew- 
offers seventy places with Arthurian asso- 
tWofls f and forty df those associations con be 
*Wn to rest conclusivefy on antiquarian fency 
or mistake, the remaining thirty are still not 
fought to be probably like the others. Instead, 

, foy are deemed to have passed a test. There 
wit be something behind so widespread a. 
"Mltlon”, it is claimed; apd that something 
: *wt behistorical fact. 

attitude ought not to infect sober hlst- 
but (see below) it does. To that extent 
'Wiw'r Britain is a rather insidious volume; 
foug& pne has to say that, read properly, it 
“fie* It* own antidote with it. Recurring 
point* made by Brewer are that the'fictionaliz- 
' Iflospacity.df ordinary people should never be 
^rtetimated, 'and tfoit their need tq fic- 
about King' Arthur, to bring him into 
^atate connection with their own.' lives arid 
. • » Is similar in kind even to the motivation 

“ major literary artists like Malory bf the GW- 
^fl/ri-Doet /Moinn, u/onWIphnrV Rliie 
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Tmahy r^roducnlfrom 

Arthur’s Britain, reviewed here. .... 

. . . I (a dill mnlCA f 


-J-' oiuaia iiumniui; 

W/Malory dragged Wandlebury Ring 
W* lioiy , perhaps 1 just betaiise it Was cloie - 
* home. Without fhat sense of connec- 

. th t Mofie Darthpr iteelf might have been : 
>»f r vfork (dr never have, been written). ■ 
[0 U nb; harm , then , ln felling people of 
l legdrid* and enticirig them orit to look for 
WcIVes.. Thby are ltegends, but at least they 
legebds abbut'real plrtces, mostly of great 
ityarid weUdffbeatentoUrist tracks. Some 
ie picture s are ab . good as f d support Brew- 
Oofasional xlainis for Llddihgtpn Castle 
r Badbury lookidg like “a plate of heroic 
eveinent"'(le, MountBadori), br Glaston- 


as they arc *4 . 

i BfordV Ancient Myiterlej of Brltalti . This 
al *0 handsomely illustrated ftwenty- 
fiblotlp pHptbgrapbi r tad many irt blahk- 
mut bffutioiisl^ writtta, butit : 


cannot for instance teU Old Norse from Old b 
English - and also that they are firm believers wl 
in the efficacy of hidden messages and andent 
rituals. Their book is presented thematically, se 
rather than geographically like Brewer’s, and D 
moves from standing stones to chalk giants, cc 
holy wells and of course King Arthur. But it Is sc 

ominous to observe how these topics grow ec 

together. “Earth energies” first appear in con- gc 

nection with stone circles; but standing stones, le 

too, were intended to “utilise the natural ener- st 

cries inherent in our environment”, while chur- pi 
cheS are also full of “pulsing energy currents , , a 
and dragons are offertd as “a symbjri of the n 
earth energy which prehistoric men might have tt 
utilised”. None the less, the Bords have used K 
their feet, and their maps, and praM I » « 

remarkable range of pictures and sites to visit, a 

For sceptical accuracy, however, one has to u 
KO to Jennifer Westwood's Albion: A Guide to p 

legendary Britain in which the author toms a c 
thumb down on many a dubious atory ^ 8 
Jack O’ Lera, thegiant of Weston in Hertford- .1 
slilre. His leg was.the thighbone of an elephant, ,| 
imported some tfane before 1662 _Aw ay 
the Kirklees epitaph over Robin Hoad , , which .J 
as Westwood says - rather mildly, consid ®. d "® : 
the dreadful quahty of the for 8 er yj^ l 
andent". Yet enormous quantities bf enter-. I 
taining feble still remain, ^ ^wlth a corpu? of Utlle- 

kiiownfactfodudedasweU. Howroany fehabl- 

tants even of Somerset know there J* * 
“Screaming Skull" actually jn situ in a form in . 
Chilton Cantelo? Even Yorkshircmen .may 
. have missed Wade’s Stone and Wade s Caus^ 

; wav very early though.these namriff seem to. ... 
be Westwood’s commentary on all these .‘ .and 

..Chew Stoke, the “Shakespeare baUad* Of ... 

Charlecote Pmk, and on Utorafiy htm^s of 

other local stories, is clear. amusiog, ^ r 9 u ^| ;; 
and dependent ip no \ , 

remains fascinating to note^thatthefe, I* a , 

•»w“ SSi,*: 


block - has something to say still, make. of It 
what we like. 

Which, finally, does King Arthur most re- 
semble? Jack O’ Legs, or Offa (say) of Offa s 
Dyke? The'very suggestion of. the former runs 

countertoadeepenlngmOderoconsensus. Yet 

scrutiny of ' The Arthurian ■ Encyclopaedia 
edited by Norris J. Lacy doe* quite often trig- 
ger reminders, Innocent- or otherwise, of how 
legends (and theories) grdw from nothing. It 
should be said Immediately that the Encyclo- 
paedia as a whole 1 * a magnificent work, full of 
Information no single person could hope, to 
master; so that if one ever wants to know about 
the Anglo-Norman Fergus, the Strenglelkar of 
King Hakon, the Yiddish romance of Ritter 
Widuwlli, about ’Arthurian IUumlnatpd Manu- 
scripts or the development bf Arthurian fiction 
in modern times, then it is all here, impeccably 
presented, with bibliographies, entries; by 
category, and every aid to researcher or brow- 
ser Still, though a work of many hands, the 

"V*.- ”T». ... «V. - . L..r. HiWiad niMf 


humbler imitators, was spinning a yam out of 
nothing, from motives of simple self-aggran- 
dizement. 

As a speculation, Ashe's theory would be 
interesting enough - the point about Rigota- 
mos is a good one. Unfortunately it has been 
allowed to creep In all over thc Encyclopaedia, 
certainly in Ashe's entries on Ambrosius, 
Arthur (Origins of Legend), Avalon, Brittany, 

St Goeznovius and Vortigern, but also by 
ricochet in others. Camlann, for instance, is 
discounted as an Arthurian battle by Ashe, one 
fears because it makes Arthur’s last light so 
clearly British rather than Continental, while 
the Annales Cambriae are argued down in a 
way which would totally destroy Jordanes and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, let alone St Goezno- 
vius. The fact is that Ashe , like so many before 
him, wants to retain the medieval image of a 
conquering, cavalry-leading Arthur, and 
doubts about dates and fictionalizing authors 
are simply not allowed to disturb it. It is a pity 
that this tendency has got such a grip on the 
non-literary parts of the Encyclopaedia. 

There is still much information to be drawn 
from this book, however, and study of it co- 
incidentally with Arthur’s Britain turns up 
some odd facts. It is well known that Hugo de 
Morville lent Ulrich von Zatzikhoven the book 
on which the latter based his romance Lan- 
zefet; not so well known (but clear from 
Arthur’s Britain) that de Morville called his 
home near Kiikby Stephen “Pendragon Cas- 
ile". Clearly, besides being one of Thomas I 
Becket’s murderers, he was an Arthurian en- 
thusiast. He was also, as Constance Bullock- 
Davies pointed out, lord of Burgh-by-Sands, 
on the west end of Hadrian’s Wall, known in 
Latin as Avalana. This is about fifteen miles 
down the Wall from Birdoswald, or Cambog- 
[ anna , a name which would certainly have 
given Welsh Camlann. Birdoswald is a natural 
site for a battle between North and South , only 
twelve miles from Aithuret Knowes, where the 
“men of the North” destroyed each other in 
573, little more from Solway Moss, where the 
Scottish army perished in 1542. Why should 
Arthur riot have retreated, wounded, from 
Camboglama to Avalana, from Camlann to 
L . Avalon? If local legend survived, who better to 
pick it up than Hugo de Morville? Maybe, os 

* lord of Burgh, he though* he was Arthur's 
i successor, the Pendragon? Could Arthur’s 
i crown be buried yet beneath Pendragon 

t Castle? J , T . 

r ■ The theory recedes towards lunacy, ft is 
based on two or three facts, and one strong 
r plausibility, but the giant hole in it is the usual 

* one, namely the belief that “local legend 

- might last reliably for 600 years. Westwood 
f and Brewer ought to have made that land of 
o thinking untenable, but In all probability they 
‘t will not. “If Arthur had not existed, he would 
>f- have had ;to have been invented", remarks 
r - Brewer. The converse of thatis that hemay not 
l- have existed, and all the evidence has been 
n invented. There is so much of it, now, that tius 

ly seems incredible. Still, the power of fagend- 
y invention over the centuries should not.be 
t- underrated. It is a talent we all share. 


. memorial none u» ----- . • , 

. Fowey, and that an obscure farm dom by was ’ 
dted for no apparent reason as the place pt . , 
SSrk’s pSE darly as 1170. £«./ 

mavhave led to the story, and B^rouJ's story i* 
not proved by tbe stone. But at least the stone 


ser. oim, uiuugu » r- * — , •. 

Encyclopaedia does seem to have tumedoyer 
the “historical Arthur” toonertontributor 

Geoffrey Ashe; and by so doing to have muled 

its colours to a distinctly 
■' Ashe ii * proponent of the Riotharpus 
th^y, a fine i example of : “rib smoke without 
fire n ^hinklng. Briefly, Ashe^has no ted that 
Jord^esTS® sixth-century. hi*tonan of the 
Gothic ware, mentions' a :nillitary. expedition 

WmBritSto Gaulln lheyo»r^| Wbyo^ 

“Riothamus". Thfaname could represent Brit 
lib Rigotanios, a close parallel t( J " 
Tno"and so a title not a name. What wavthe 
Suniof the gepctalissinio? If one moves from 
Jordanes to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who gives 
along account of Arthur's European ware, pne 

fe) that Geoffrey preserved i • 
eenuloe memory of this ejfpcdition;^Jhat 
tee liame of the Emperef Le° fa connected t0 , 

Arthur; (d) that the British ex Edition of 46? 

: wm us! seen recoiling in defeat » AvaUonlft 

■'gaattg g ' 


The Paintings of Samuel 
Palmer 

RAYMOND LISTER 

Illustrated by more colour platwthan 
any previous book on Palmer, this title 

' indudescornmennuimonaeventy-fivepf ■; 

His works, from paintings and drawings 

«tW0 net. 

Early Greek Travellers 

and the Heliemc Ideal s 
; D AVlp CONSTANTINE . ; 

; . K .'I a Worthy arid delightful celebiation 
, of the Hellenic Ideal in its many Wise*. 
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The traveller as trickster 


POETRY 


Gerald Mangan 


ARTELIA COURT 

Puck ofthe Droms; The lives and literature of 
the Irish Tinkers 

297pp. University of California Press. £21.25. 

0520037111 

As itinerant workers and traders, singers and 
musicians, craftsmen and beggars, tellers of 
tales and fortunes, the tinkers or "travelling 
people” have for long occupied a place in Irish 
society (and in rural Scotland) roughly equiva- 
lent to that of the gypsy in England. Their rale 
has often been more conspicuous and con- 
troversial, and they have suffered more from 
official harassment than commercial romauti- 
dzation; but the cultural heritage of this self- 
styled “puck of the drams” (trickster of the 
roads) is also much more indigenously Celtic, 
and its Jinks with the Romany tradition are 
demonstrably tenuous. As the custodians of a 
vanishing native folklore, they have been rec- 
ognized by Irish scholars more than by Gypsy 
specialists; but a separate survey of their lives 
and literature has long been overdue. 

Puck of the Droms fills a large part of the 
gap. The three oral memoirs that make up the 
best part of it were recorded by American folk- 
lorist Artelra Court during visits to Ireland be- 
tween 1965 and 1973, and the delay in publica- 
tion is not fully explained by the fifty pages of 
introduction, or the ninety pages of glossary 
and notes. In the interval, so much of integrity 
and vitality has gone from the traveller com- 
munities, whose bough-tents are now invaded 
by colour televisions, that the material en- 
shrined here may have been gathered in the 
nick of time. It is a monumental work, which 
already looks like a monument over a com- 
munal grave. 

The longest of the three autobiographies is 
given by Patrick Stokes, a Roscommon-born 
labourer and former tinsmith, then in his 
thirties, living with his wife and five daughters 
in a Back-tent outside Dublin. Drawing on a 
typically elastic memory, which enables him to 
reproduce the precise words of a conversation 
twenty years old, he gives a fluent and highly 
entertaining account of his life as a tin-trader, 
cow-herd, roof-thatchor, poacher,, thief, 
tippler and self-confessed liar, (“if you have 
the name of being an early riser", he begins, 
you can sleep forever. I often told a man the 
truth, and he wouldn’t believe me , ./.".) 

; Enlivened by a truly puckish sense of logic, 
Stokes’s monologue offers a. striking example 
of a i ftlral imagination that lives simultaneous^ 

to|«handflrti^;inpreMot^^;aridiwiB > 

a master of a' whole range of naitativp device^ ’ 
that present magical iqlktales as episodes of 
first-hand experience.' Ghosts are as real a 
menace as tent-fires, rats and municipal buil- 
ders, and are often more comprehensible 
than the insults of policemen , tho; rapacity of 
landowners^the spite p£ bureaucrats or the 
parsimony, of the clergy < / • •/ ; . . 

E* their attitudes' to the valuesof the 
"wtUed* 1 - community, the other toemoinre- 
present two opposbg extremes. A i former 
hawkerwoman descended frqiti a Wicklow fir-! 

: mer, Ptfdget Murphy is the only householder 
an^de vout pathofic of the three, apd.she gives ■ . 
i a z drily factual account oj- her ,; eariy j- 
hardships pn the. ro^; Hcr pragmatism fa ! 

by a need to justffYherre- ■ ; 
-teralon tO settled ways.and it contrasts sharply " 
with the Stubborh pride of the oldest narrator. 

: *|hq life-s*oiy of Johnny Ca«i4y, a Wexford 

jpWffj ^mewthah,' 
the ttory of a Ufo of stories, and a preface to the • , 
s« -tmed he produces from hi* ' -TepertoireJ ‘ •' 
: ^gkntely reyered and regularly afe; hfa ; ■ 
i*:plUpEy-l(lfr'nstf ttoerrtral . 
home; fa* more valuable and tecute than the ; ; 

cKiafc^bdtn^^. : Wa btpod ;of|‘ 
ehildrehi, ' r \ i. : 

i Stories and soogs fatei a varifety of travefler 
Aourotfaire int^lat^jinlt^cs/thteughouf 
tto first two toetnofast btovplac^ 
quite ctemsUy/brhaklrig the! o? ijfc apet, 
,<|ote whete they meah to enlarge 1 ifajsfanlfl " 
ranee, but they ate Thh ih^fe^e of the 
book, - and alone would piovkfoV^fetiledpte- ' 
^tbdwV' ; 

and fantasies.' in one of the b^t-knoW^ start w, : 
their: history ofhflsfoitphesl? j 

tinker Who made the Hails fojr thed^^jjbdbht 


but the predominant type is one in which cun- 
ning or sheer luck enables the trickster hero to 
outwit a figure of authority or brute power - a 
giant, a ghost, a priest, a landowner, an Eng- 
lishman, and so on. Apart from celebrations of 
confidence-scams and clan-battles, such wish- 
fulfilment is more rare in the songs, which 
conform to the more familiar Irish modes of 
yearning and regret. Many of the ballads re- 
printed here, of courtship and bereavement 
and homesickness (“Carrickfergus’', “Molly 
Bawn"), have long been classics of the folk 
repertoire. 

Court tells us that she approached the fami- 
lies “as an amateur, in friendship”, and I would 
imagine that she conversed with them in tones 
rather different from her introduction. In her 
meticulous account of their lives, which in- 
cludes their diet and personal hygiene as well 
as trade-routes, marriage-customs, supersti- 
tions and family rivalries, her obvious sjm- 
pathy is submerged by a rather strenuous pro- 
fessional formality, and too much of it is a 
polysyllabic translation of what they them- 
selves state quite plainly. 

Speculating on the tinkers’ historical origins, 
she is well-informed but elaborately cautious. 
She chooses a plausible starting-point in the 
dissolution of the ancient Celtic hierarchies, 


which made fellow-outcasts of the exalted bard 
and the lowly metal-worker, but the argument 
is confused by the more recent history of col- 
onial exploitation, which reduced the entire 
peasantry to the status of nomads and mendi- 
cants. Unlike the founding-fathers of the Free 
State, she is quite certain that their roots are 
Irish, but the strongest proof she can find is in 
their secret language of Shelta, known to be a 
cleverly garbled form of Gaelic. In the end, she 
is unable to discount the evidence of Romany 
affinities, which she sums up as “an aversion 
to landedness, candour, assimilation and 
alphabet”. 

The voluminous notes by specialist scholars 
help to make this look like the definitive 
source-work on the subject; but I was sur- 
prised, as a non-specialist, by one or two 
failures of attribution. A version ofthe tale of a 
cuckolded cowherd, told by Stokes, can be 
found in Bocaccio’s Decameron; and a long 
episode in the story of “The White Gallows”, 
told by Cassidy, appears almost verbatim in 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Tinder Box”. 
The glossary is useful at times, although I sus- 
pect that many of its definitions (for example, 
of pub, banknote, boss, smart, hell for leather, 
arse) will seem superfluous even to the most 
American of American readers. 


A mater’s 
mak’-ye’ ups 

Anne Smith 

EWAN MacCOLL and PEGGY SEEGKK 

TUI Doomsday In the Afternoon 


Craft couple in Cornwall 


A race run by the wind for a smock, all night. I see 
You hanging out your dresses by the light ofthe moon. 
Your husband has a beard like a bass brown hu mming 
All over his cheeks. He crosses himself at a tiny vitrine 
With the figure ofthe Pieth in frosted glass, tit, 

Brow, tit, left shoulder, right shoulder, left tit, 

Brow, which isastar andnot a cross, whenhesees her 
Hanging out her racing dresses in the breezes 
Of moonlight. He makes a brooch: a vampire bat 
Hugging a black obsidian to its pointed chest. 

And this is the outcome ofthe struggle 
Ofthe Church against the cult of water and the night sky: 
Shaping a wet star in touch upon his torao . Stones 
• He snaps into their inner firmament, and plants 

■;i petty* garden in a star, wherethe dresses blow 

\ i A“ d to flowers blpwtdo, topUcatihg dll who come 
Intheir perfume. I often see them 

On his motorbike, iron maiden roaring between his knees, 
The roaring girl, his Black Goddess from Japan 

^anspoi^g lier supptiants; on weekends ift the tovyn 

Th ®y ^ themselves in an arcade with 200 pinball 
Machines. He often worships in the garden ' . 

At the vitiine set into its flint Wall, ^ '• v 

• : •yb^ae flints open too into their gf ay ifg hf Hue ; , r 1 •: 

Openfil^tofl^eres^wi 

• ■ Which is perfumed, as her dresses are ' 

• tick. afcy ; 'e^citipid their - 

: : si^ to the } lixie wdtlxoiit thdir aid . V. : ; . / , . 
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rShe makqa Sinlster pin-money w beauticiah : 

' ^ 'h 0 w shamfcib 
prii' cprbse’s hair 

;thileSshbr^hite hMdsze^tJiefoiun; andhow 

iwdsttojii^if’ 
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nutters of traditional Scottish baHafaS 
songs BeUe Stewart, the mater /S-S 
presides over an extended family of 
five - has added notably to the carnmwM 
songs of her own composition. The Stew* 
belong to that group of compulsive t 2 
who used to b.e called, mdiscrimiaZS 
pejoratively, "tinkers" or "gypsies", * 
Originally Ewan MacColl and Pern Sm» 
pianned only to compile a collection tfZ 
and ballads from the TraveUen' repertoire 
aa they transcribed the recording* of £ 
sessions with the Stewarts, they to 
envisage a different kind of book atoee&f 
one which would present an accurate pfemd 
a traditional culture operating within thee* 
fined space of a family circle”. What tbeydo 
not show is the context of that culture. The 
practicalities ofthe Travellers’ way of ft 
apart, much of it is indistinguishable franlte 
of the ordinary working-class Lowland Scot 
who for most of the period, covered mi oily 
marginally less poor than the TraveUen (bra- 
selves, The Travellers are distinguished bra 
the Lowland Scot, though, by their use of cant, 
a jargon which Belle Stewart describes a 
“something that was added to the English*, h 
takes the syntax and grammar of English ah 
base and adds words of diverse origin, "aiciuk . 
Gaelic words and phrases, debased Latin nd 
French words, words borrowed from Romui, 
Arabic and half-a-dozen other languages and 
dialects”; as well as “hundreds of wonk bor- 
rowed from the artificially created thieves' ft- 
gon”. When the authors showed the Stem* 
Dekker’s Guls Homtbooke (1609), “they «- 
perienced little difficulty in . . . undentanfrf 
the canting songs printed therein". A con- 
versation among the Stewarts Is translated* 
demonstrate: “Ay, they grib at the.darimd 
but they didnae mang that the vawer dad- 
ment” - “Yes, they say that tonight, bit they ; 
didn’t say that the other night," Cant apart, Ik ' 
Stewarts speak the dialect of the eastern Lop 
land Scot. Similarly, their family itriict|Wtf! 
intense loyalties are virtually an exact , 
tion of those of the ordinary Scot frote Af- 
same area. MacColl and Seeger seem sot b 
realize this - or perhaps they have noUppr^ .; 
ated the need for cross-reference id f 
ground which 1 would have valuably ret’® 
Stewarts in context. - . j ;■ 

• TUI Doomsday is, with these resemtfo** ; 

■ fascinating book. The Steward had wonder '• 
ly Varied working lives; "He wi,p#jg>j[“.:'; 
Dudley of Dunkeld. He’d gaedo<mint«m»- - 
nin* and play roond the big boose and tea. J \ 
back at nidit playin’ roond tbe dirinejtaw^R * . 
between hie’d be up and doon giw 
dishes.” There are passing iefcww * 4 
*T’ve seen my brither Dptiald get ' 

1 that drunk that she couldnae , 

“Evcnthebalnis smokedlrip«long,M^:. 
< fotroductory section contains all thb i 

- material, Illustrative of the TravejlOT i 
• Ufe. ’lite bulk of the bc»k fa 
. tions on the cant (with a gto»^); ^ 

; wUch ate qirite disappointiri^y denvat 
; poorly stru-rtiu*ed^ riddles; diildTert * 

. and catches, ^ of which Wte 
among Lowjapd Scots Chfid^i f 
i ^ch ate; yaxiaitfa on " J * “ 

. rillM 0 (,Lkli inMk 
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mie recent generations at their song 

* poetry in the United States, has organized his and severely weakens the latter, truly contem- scribed MacNeice as “ very much a father figure 

discussion around four pairs of poets - Austin porary part of the book. As the youngest con- for the poets of the province”. Dillon Johnston 

Garke and Thomas Kinsella, Patrick Kava- tributor, Muldoon would have finished it off In quotes Derek Mahon's remark that Mac- 

nagh and Seamus Heaney, Denis Devlin and style. As it is, he has taken himself out almost Neice’s example provided “a frame of refer- 

John Montague, and Louis MacNeice and De- entirely: no poems, no introduction, not even a ence for a number of younger poets in much 

rek Mahon - not because his argument really “Note". Ah, but there is something, a mis- the same way as Kavanagh's has in theSoutii”. 

demands it, but as an anti-Yeatsian device, to chievously ventriloquia! selection, of the tiny Muldoon’s anthology sets them both up in just 

protect his subjects from that intimidating pa- poem “Widgeon”, poetically dictated by him this way, symmetrical and different. Reading 

radigm of “the Irish poet". In his final chapter, to Seamus Heaney, and politely dedicated through the foil selections of their work, one is 

he also devotes a lesser amount of space to back to him. And there is an "Epilogue", in the struck by the magnificent asperity of Kava- 

Michael Longley, Medbh McGuddan, Paul form of a radio discussion from the year 1939, nagh, the wit and poise of MacNeice. Both are 

Muldoon and others. Paul Muldoon’s antholo- between Louis MacNeice and F. R. Higgins, foil of lines and passage that seem to offer 

ay, which covers fifty years and three or four representing, roughly, the Westerner and the themselves as epigraphs for the book, as texts 

poetic generations, nevertheless includes only Slavophile respectively in the Irish literary for Its subsequent meditations, with their 

ten poets: Kavanagh, MacNeice. Kinsella, argument. F. R. Higgins also crops up In thoughts on the matter of Ireland - or the 

Montague, HeaneyTiongley, Mahon, Paul Johnston’s book; the crusty Patrick Kavanagh matter with Ireland- and the roleof the poet- 

Durcan Tom Paulin and McGucklan. The blames him for “the absurdity and the Ue called or the absence of such a role. The very first 

discreoandes between the two lists are worth ‘the Irish Literary movement'”, which, insult poem, Kavanagh s lnnUlt«m Road: JnW 
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Paulin. But While Durcan is genuinely 

from the book, Paulin's name is mentioned 
once or twice, though his poetry is not Pr«eni-day Irish 
discussed. I can only assume this is on grounds 

' of nationality, which is strange, for elsewhere naitiro 

Cn^erv Press £6.60 (paperback, £3.60). Johnston can be quite dismissive about testing from rcli ^ oni and from the nation. A — 

j^uau ry rrc» ^ Irfghness", notably in the case of MacNeice 0 f dream that produces a sense of magic. 

. ,k. alinhta onfffirPji from ClitiCS Slid 


tala gone — — 

isb poets are believers - heretical be- of kingdom, I am king / Of banka and stones 
-but they have the spiritual buoyancy and every blooming tiling”. One might set be- 

jomething. The sort of belief I see In s | de this MacNeice’s “Epitaph for Liberal 

II.# ml r «nh«ra . « . .. — - « 
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Poets” or the “Elegy for Minor Poets”. 
Muldoon has included the whole of “The 

, - j*i * Great Hunger”, Kavanagh's long poem about 

sss ’sss; 3 |ss 

q a, for Muldoon’i omiBiom of Austin MacNeice, who discuses poetij in terras of 
Ctake and Denis Devlin, they should be seen grestlatilude and amiability, and refuMSto be 
in Uw oenteat of his small overall selection: drawn “into an Ireland versu England 

how many other, are also absent ftom The match’'. A poet, he mys, 


Both Irish Poetry After Joyce and The Faber 
took of Contemporary Irish Poetry show, by 
descriptive criticism and hard evidence respec- 
Wy, that Irish poetry in English does not 
W|ln and end with Yeats and Heaney, but that 
tee are only the most visible In a whole nebu 

...J - mu... T.t 


111 Ulw UiUtVAl — ■ — S II i . , 

how many others are also absent from The match . A poet, nt . ■ 

Faber Book of Contemporary Irbh Poetryl ment destgned to r«otd aqrlhmi ; "“ oh 
John Hewitt, Richard -Murphy, James Sim- terests his mind or affects his emotions . And 


neru. it iso »pitaiuiuij — — 

Zolacsque tTinity of mother , soil and pub; on l. 
lifo that, it seems, cannot bring anything but 
unfulfllment; on the ersatz gratifications of 
husbandry, pub philosophy, and, as here, card- 
playing: 


Eleven o'clock and still the game 
Goes on and the players seem to be 


ICTOIU lUS BUUU Ul nubbin luo w..™.™-- 

WWI ' V^refTed*^ Mliidoo’n's^ ^prefer- finally, Muldoon's anthology will not allow it- aoes on and 

S' as' and are hi. mspuus&y. ElVu,” = c-Coch, two. 

There are other, more populous anthologies acqualm.n'ce with the W-JJ JjJ 

The short lines are wonderfully accommodat- 
ing to the direct speech and changing perspec- 
tives of naturalism: they show dullness to terri- 
ble advantage. Kavanagh also does a good line 


I suspect that, i%« ui«*j — ^77 

ameraTof SS? Mt^eaA 

Ktsare only the most visible In a wnoie neou- £'Z average, enjoying. he ^dom°»- 

111 talented poets. Dillon johnston, the direc- - ty pages. Muldoon', eaclustonol ShK hESSS^U. Faber Bookof Irish Verse 

St of Wake Forest University Press end thus his Zdewed in the TL5 of July 19, 1974), de- 

Kponslble for. publishing much recent Irish - grounds of editorial hygiene - is a great pity, _ (reviews 
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in a more literary kind of abuse, describing 
Maguire's mother, “She had a venomous 
drawl, / And a wizened face like moth-eaten 
leatherette", and his sister, “His sister tightens 
her legs and her lips and frizzles up / Like the 
wick of an oil-less lamp". This grimly enjoy- 
able anti-pastoral is followed by more lenient, 
beautiful lines like “We played with the friljy 
edges of reality / While we puffed our 
cigarettes”. 

Even without “Bagpipe Music” (sadly not 
included), the MacNeice section can look 
punky and panoptical, written with an audible 
sneer, with its assonances and internal rhymes. 
Does there exist in the language another group 
of five words as derisive as “Park your car in 
Killamey"? The whole of “Valediction” is a 
tour deforce, its open and importunate sent- 
ence-structure served by vicious observations, 
spilling on assonantaily. It is in “Sunday Morn- 
ing” (“Man’s heart expands to tinker with his 
car”) that one finds an anticipation of Derek 
Mahon's “Glengormley”; in “Autumn Jour- 
nal”, the suburban Paulin (“And each rich 
family boasts a sagging tennis-net / On a spon- 
gy lawn beside a dripping shrubbery"); while 
“Train to Dublin” contains that strangely po- 
tent construction that Paul Muldoon has made 
his own: "I can no more gather my mind up in 
my fist / Than the shadow of the smoke of this 
train upon the grass.” 

It may be partly a quirk of the selection, but. 
by dint of poems of hatred and frustration like 
"The Great Hunger” and poems of elegant 
doubt like “Eclogue Between the Motherless", 
one has to go halfway through the book before 
finding a love poem of any description; then, 
admittedly, there are those of Montague, 
Longley and Heaney. Hereabouts Muldoon's 
selection gravitates quite sharply towards the 
earlier work of the poets he includes; only Tom 
Paulin, with ten poems from his latest book 
Liberty Tree , is an exception. There is only one 
poem from Montague’s last book; one recent 
poem of Longley ’b ; nothing from Durcan’s last 
three books. The selection couldn't really be 
called off-beat or up-to-the-minute. Montague 
seems to me to be almost better served by his 
own choice of four poems in his Faber Book of 
Irish Verse than by the twenty-four here. None 
of Heaney’s place-name poems Is included, 
and the wilder, angrier side of Mahon (“Eccle- 
siastes”) is absent (I miss also his wonderfully 
exuberant, word-spinning . “Joycentenaiy 
Ode"). -Tom Paulin’s schoolroom fanfasy ab- 
out the portmanteau poet-politician -Rupert 
, Brookeborough, “A Written Answer”, is in- . 

: eluded. There is the same poet’s “breezy Un- , ' 
ion Jade” (from "Manlchaean Geography I”),’’ 

but not the “hunched detective”; the “muddied ' 

!•' villages” or the “boreal teacher” froth “Atlan- 
tic Chahgeliilgs" , “Traces^ and “As a White 
Lodge, in a. Garden of Cucumbers”. 
y ; Given ‘such, large choices, though, and the 
. fir larger pool from, which they were made, 

' sudispedalized discontent* as these ace irievit- 
able; Certainly, the number of first-rate poems : 
in The Faber Book of Contemporary Iriyh Poet- . 
ry is far higher thah _ the “balf-a-dOzep in fifty” ; 

■ that the generous MacNeice and the p&rsimb-. 

; hious Higgins were able tbiderifify id English ' 
aritholpgies of l939 and 1938 apd 1937. But 
there is poire to attend to than that: there is the ■ . 
•/ way horizons have broadened over the years. ! 
.even geographically: ftqm the wretched early , , 
referenpes to “Ealing Broadway, London 
, Town” or .^Handclasp at EuatOn”or "that last 
f . .Christmas in Brooklyn”*, to Seamus Heaney's 
“Night Drive’’ South tb Prance and Italy, to 
Dcrtkfyffattn’sai^awtoglcalsif^^ ' 

: a whole world oif history and decay (“We bright; 
be anywhere - In’ the.Dordpgne, / Iqultbs,’ 
Bethtehem’ , ) and,tp Tom Paulin’s invostiga- 
' tibn Of political parallels binding the wofid just 
as (Surely and invisibly as line* Of latitude. , 

; f bort haVe mapAged tO; 


A 
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They reversed away from the window. 

To the right hung 
one ox-tail, 

to the left one ox-tongue. 

His favoured sonnet-form, first explored in 
Mules, is now presented in jointed pieces, gar- 
nished with asterisks. The title-poem is about 
eating a Christmas dinner with his father. 
There is no point in quoting it in anything less 
than its entirety: 

Maureen in England, Joseph in Guelph, 
my mother in her grave. 

* 

At three o’clock In the afternoon 
we watch the Queen’s 
message to the Commonwealth 
with the sound turned off. 

* 

He seems to favour Camelot 
over To Have And Have Not. 

• 

Yet we agree, my father and myself, 
that here is more than enough 
for two; a frozen chkfcen, 
spuds, sprouts, Paxo sage and onion. 

• 

The wishbone like a rowelled spur 
on the fibula of Sir - or Sir . 

One notes immediately how engaging anrf 
open this is, both informative and economical. 
It is perhaps the syntax, more than anything, 
that marks out a Muldoon poem: the very 
deliberate, wilfal alternating betwen curt 
observations without verbs, and almost sump- 
tuously correct and fall sentences, savouring 
mood and tense, sorry almost that they are not 
to be translated into Greek or Latin. Accom- 
panying this variation is Muldoon’s mesmeric 
use of idiom: that "no more . . . than” or "no 
less . . . than” that occurs in MacNeice, the 
"might just as well" - all the expressions of 
wishing and offering that recur in his poetry, 
contributing both specificity and uncertainty. 
Taking into account also the sometimes-less- 
than-half-rhynjes, his poems are weightless as 
. things in space; the short, rather sardonic 
narrative of "The Wishbone” is far less impor- 
tant than the play of suggestion and implica- 
tion, where there is no set order, and anything 
can be contemporary with anything else. Thus, 
the title Tb Have and Have Not really spreads 
over the whole poem; England, Guelph, the 
Commonwealth, Camelot all coalesce In one 
quarrelsome and disaffected whole, and the 
simile for the wishbone at the end suggests 
some Dantesque atrocity. For all its breezy 
innocence, “The Wishbone” can be set along- 
side the. exhumations of Seamus Heaney's 
■ North or* the.' archaeological, researches ■ of 
- Derek Mafion. And tho whole, pamphlet, well, ■ 
thfijt should be nailed or glued or spliced to 
Muldoon's anthology, an Impromptu supple- 
ment, whileone waits for his next book, and his 
Selected Poems, both promised within the next 
year. 

Some of the poets who are represented in - 
Muldoon’s Faber anthology have recently pub 
; Uahed neve volumes. I found Thomas Kiifeelfe’g 
wOrk rather watcry ln Muldoon's selection of' 

• % • both' literally ,* and figuratively: “Dowri- r 

• stream?, “Touching the Riyer\ 'Tabfaid Un-/ 
V fitness at lniatiogue on the -River Nore” 1 

Human and natural ephiphanies are lovingly, 
evbked, but the connections between them are 
often not i mjide available ; in the irregular 
r afream bf his poetry, And yet, ho is also cap- 
able of the utmott hardness end concision , as in 
these Uhfa from his elegy on the compqser 
Se4n O Rlada, in Fffeen />eprf (1979); v .. 

'• * • • . ♦ . . , . • . "j 

PWrrot limping forward in the aun »*" ; ' • ! . 

out oT Merrion Squara, Jong ago, . / r / ' 

in black ovefrCoat and betet, • ■' * 


• . i- 5,: - 4 cv-/. 

swallowed fact: animus 1 r 
brewed ip day,;utfored : 
f 1 brief WCM Md iwimrllatteM : : 
.back under our floWeri. : 


with four young men 

dressed up together 

and leaning together in laughter. 

Her Vertical Smile , a poem about Mahler, sex 
and the First World War, contains some mag- 
nificent writing, especially about music: 

A step forward and a lesser 
step back, the baton withdrawn. 

A timed excision. 

Dolce ... He reaches 
far something soothing. 

His shoulders sag for a bar of silence. 

Kinsella strikes me as deliberately un- 
organized, a poet of Indeterminate drift 
and sublime passages. 

Derek Mahon's Antarctica, his latest “in- 
terim collection” (how he must enjoy the un- 
certainty of that expression), contains fourteen 
poems: it is a sombre, impressive and moving 
book, concerned with the subject of farewells. 
The first poem, “A Kensington Notebook”, 
even though it predates Mahon’s recent depar- 
ture for Dublin, still lends itself to being read as 
his goodbye to London; it is a slightly over- 
stuffed, allusive poem about previousresidents 
of that quartier, Ford, Pound and Lewis, that 
broadens out into a reflection on the role of the 
artist. The title-poem is a villanelle, whose two 
recurring lines are “At the heart of the ridicu- 
lous, the sublime” (not a bad motto for 
Mahon's art) and the famous last words of 
Captain Oates, “I am just going outside and 
may be some time”. Neither poem-description 
quite manages to suggest the raptness'and 
bleakness of Antarctica as a whole, qualities 
that make it - even for Mahon - quite a depar- 
ture; their wit and erudition, their shapeliness 
and tripping music almost seem to be at odds 
with what is being expressed in the rest of the 
book, which is agrave, valedictory vision of the 
world. 

It is suggested in an interview M&hon gave in 
a recent Poetry Ireland Review (reassu ring ly 
jaunty, by the way), that it is Beckett who has 
moved to the centre of his Weltanschauung: 
and it is Beckett who supplies one of the epi- 
graphs for what is possibly the best poem in the 
book, "Tithomis”, the other being “and after 
the fire a still small voice” from the Book of 
Kings. The few casual rhymes in this oem, the 
little plays on “lights” and “croak”, the 
production of culture and nature where both 
have become obsolete, are the traces of an art 
that has outlived Itself, of an intelligence 


nodding in the everbrceze"-t 0 borrow 

another poem - after some catastronK 

jrinterattheendof“Tithonus”,theXii 

beginning, the fire and the deserts dl 
epiyahs, indeed, all the weather and efij 
in the book, are of nuclear origin. TW 
tender, almost unbearably significant S? 

Paul Durcan has found many advocataf™ 
the least of them Paul Muldoon) 
arre,- rambling foendly, open, l 
less, imwerent, ipater-les-Iriandals 
even Edna Longley, editor and infroS 
fas now slightly expanded, reisme^, 
Poems, while admiring his moral fibre 5k 
developed the conscience of his race, gfe J? 
notes that his poems are sometimes short a! 
hterary quality. They sag and bag and botch," 
the extent that it is sometimes difficult to bom 
reading them. The parody news-itmsT 
anti-ecclesiastical outrages, the naive low. 
poems, all get plenty of airing. But The Bttia 
Review is right when it observes that "he rc- 
suscitates one’s flagging belief in ’the-poet* 
the-world’”; where Patrick Kavanagh finod 
himself out on the road, all alone, Paul Dunu 
would surely have been at the dance rH 
everyone else. In his poems he Is often to be 
found in pubs and cafifis and trains, talking to 
people. He comes across as a good, bme ui 
independent man, capable of saying what H 
takes some courage to say, big things and lit*. 

His whole-hearted championing of mu 
(“Fat Molly", “Teresa’s Bar”) find its ornate- 
part in some rather deprecating self-images, 
and allied to these is a series of distinctly mink- 
ture male portraits, latter-day Blooms Hit 
“The Kilfenora Teaboy” and “The County El- 
gin eer": 

But in bed at night with hit wife 
She whispers to him 
‘Oh my little engineer.’ 

The habit of self-ridicule, and his consistenty 
pro-feminine outlook, make for considerabfe 
poignancy in the poems in his latest book, 71k* 
Berlin Wall CafS, about the end of his m*r- 
riage. He is left as the fervent priest, even (be 
prophet, of a religion that has brought bis 
great suffering: 

Calmly 1 pledged her my prayer sod affection, 

’ Promising her never again to seek her out, 

Never again in this city to darken her doorway, * 
To woo her only and always in the eternity cf^ 

.■.fuff • 

Let us now praise famous women - an$i dak 

1 mSdrti 


; marty tit a strengths of the two tradiltorii that , back uitder our 

•: ;way*.: a * iifr ** ■ .Sffi 

course. iMiUdoori htmtoJf! ti. teth. n ?^ tncme ^P f 


Simon Rae 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
Extending the Territory 

91pp. Carcanet. $4.95, . 

085^355585 

/ it ^y.bo tioubted wittier Elizabeth Jennings 
••1 svw felt . entirely at home in the ranks of the 
Movement. “Answers", the last poem In her 
fast full collection, A Way of Looking (1955), 
mows her outwardly conforming to, while at 
the same fane chafing against, the constraints 
qf the Movement IdeOlogyj“i kefa my answers 
, small and kept them hear; / Big questions 
bruised jny mind but sfal I let -/ $mhU answers 

•: .- W action ordererjintoa tightformal «ruc- 
^ ture^ fae p^ni U a blearing eiwtiple Of Move- * 

moot poefics. Buj there is an obvious dissatis- 

ftetton , with ^the proscription of fae 'meta- ■- 
physical ; the jxnem voices a hankering for the 
wwthrow’’ ^of th * ^smril anawere, and in its / 

a ^ ?6ut mental 
reu- 


home? / Is it at the mercy of piir wiU?“j 
time forgive?” Even in the realm of pej*®® 
relations, the questions continue reteflu®# 
“What then will our future be?"; BCafl 
Ever be retrieved?"; “Are you really W w 
me?” While it Is to Jennings’s tit&lW 
admits tb the uncertainties 
around, as a rhetorical device . 

asking of questions soons palls. It 18 . 

much that the questions remain lmanwwj.; 
but that, while pointing to states 
emotional conflict or. confasioja, they tow® 
tittle dramatic force into the poetry. In®® ■ 

they have as much - or k Httle r 
Unrelieved stream of .bland assertion* of - : • 


. of Quoof{l98S). ^e^errtih^ 


, ances, . -r'-! • «•• ' -rj-A-' 

Oileof the directions inwhifa 
= tenritoiy has been extended is back | 

/ hood, While some poems 
, convincingly the emotional reajiv 2*2 ; 

hood--® CW T s Story" captures 

. andattraction ’’love” may hold f° rC ^_ XT ' 
too many auger frcan prccjoUme 8 * * 

; ks' tbft key / And cwket tot^) or pow^J .] 
' .tionj “My spirit was fiery and -.Tj 
the sun / And: 0 at rare fanes • 

cpyorting."' ; 

. Miss Jennings can stitif though, pro<Bj»^ 

donee of a strong and enduring trient.sq^. 
’perfectly paced opening of “CertafaL**^. 
induding the lines “You have.brO^. 
Idnderi ritJ^ doUm / ^nd; shown tne^y 
;-Uettdr which efgrti^^w:' 

: to^the fri dStnrdf English Jyrif 
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Floating lyrically 


Mars-Jones 

J^Kw.iidOtherStoriM 
112pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.95. 
iWll 30229 


Mart Strand is a poet as well as a writer of 
Lei and In his fiction he continues to 
Serve a poet’s priorities. The substitution of 
lb poetic for the prosaic is actually the 
nechwiUm of one of the most genial pieces 
tee 'The President’s Resignation”: the Pres- 
iJcDt in question treats the life of his country 
teas a narrative, the telling of which is briefly 
^rusted to him, but as a pretext for lyric. 
-He blue sky", he says in his farewell address, 

•ft variations and repetitions, is what I look 
tek on: the blues of my first day In office, the 
tees of my fifth day, the porcelain blues, the 
nonotonous blues, the stately blues, the ideal 
tees and the slightly less than ideal blues, the 
jeilow blues on certain winter days. . 

A luccessful device in one story looks a little 
AIM when It seems to haunt all the others. 
Strand’s problem is one of short-windedness; 
Ae briefness of his stories is not an effect of 
compression. He seems to find something 
ibiost embarrassing about the merely in- 
cremental progress of narrative, and recurs as 
toon as he can to the transcendent evasiveness 
of lyric. As the resigning President puts it: 
,*Who can forget my proposals . . .? How like 
poetry, said my enemies. They were right. For 
it was my wish to make nothing happen." But 
tint amounts to a proud boast for poetry can 
bean admission of failure in a writer of fiction. 
Strand can start a story with real brio: “Even 
before the baby was bom, its mother hired a 
titter to prepare for the days when she’d need 
om, She told the sitter, The baby’s In the 
Mng room, but it’s real small. If you don’t see 
I, don’t worry.’Then the mother pretended to 
leave, and hid in the bushes outside the living- 
room window, watching the sitter's every 
rove.” Having devised this promising situa- 
Uoo, Strand retreats from it, producing instead 
diesort of surrealism which palls because it sets 
op no vibrations in the ordinary. 

In “Dog Life", a husband tells his wife about 
Ut past as a dog. The daffy epiphanies and 
wmws he describes are the story's reason for 
““ting; and in a prose-poem they would be 

Hie poor as no 

lohii Gledso n 

INSPECTOR 
The Boar of the Star ‘ 

. 5^0856356263 


enough: “I was embarrassed by the pomp of 
bitches in heat - their preening and wagging, 
by the panting lust of my brothers." By the 
time the husband has finished his story , his wife 
is asleep; her function as a trigger of lyric Is 
over, and she has none of the troubling solid- 
ity, tite surplus reality, of a character in a real 
story. 

It seems no accident that Strand describes 
encounters rather than relationships. Again, 
one story puts this trait to work by recounting 
the hero's six momentary “true loves", his five 
marriages being mentioned only in passing. 
Strand’s is a sensibility that everywhere pri- 
vileges the glimpse over the gaze. 

The closest approach in the book to the crea- 
tion of a real space for the reader is in stories 
where the lyric voice is at least put at a dis- 
tance. In "Wooley", for instance, the narrator 
reviews the history he has shared with a friend, 
charismatic, inspirational and now dead: 

When I asked him how he felt after his father cut him 
off without s penny, he said, 'I would go out under 
the stars and enter the smallness of befog that was 
mine, and I would disappear into the emptiness with- 
in, and it seemed enormous.' Again there was no 
anger. 

Once, while we were swimming, I asked him if 
thlng fl come easily to him. He said, 'I see the world 
through a small eye, an eye so small the world does 
not notice.' I was so moved by this answer I almost 
drowned. 

This last sentence briefly suggests a comic 
chasm between the world as it is and the way 
that lyric represents it, between words that 
float and people who are liable to drown. But 
there are no values other than lyrical ones on 
offer, and the chasm can only dose up again. 

The title character in the story “The Killer 
Poet” kills his parents and his dog, then goes to 
the garden to contemplate the poem he will 
write to commemorate his mother’s beauty. 
“An air of fertility formed an invisible crown of 
fullness everywhere, which is why, I suppose, I 
conceived a poem not about what I intended 
but about tomatoes, fennel, squash, and the 
buried Inverted obelisks of carrots and pars- 
nip.” That’s the thing about lyricism: it is dis- 
continuous, only, fleetingly connected to a 
world of necessary consequence, and it can 
transform absolutely anything. Lyrical . bril- 
liance is not necessarily a virtue in a writer of 
prose, and as a producer of fiction Mark Strand 
is cfearly, to use a poetic word with a humdrum 
meaning, moonlighting. He backs down from 
narrative, and takes the earliest opportunity to 
disrupt it with rapture. 


Raging poetically 


E *"J nr tigaLeBkjit i . Stories and chronicles 

: J %0856356271. 

• JRlBlated with an afterword by Giovanni 
. reotforo..'' • •' 

forester: Carc anet. £8.95 each. 

past year or so, four translations of 

• WtiieBfazlUaii writer Clarice, Lispector 
■ ^appeared in this cQW\tty ‘. Family Ties and 

1 : to fte Dorfc were renewed in these 

‘ 011 (“Wy 25 las£ yefav But it (s hard to 

anyonewhO ; eb joyed theistojiesln fac 
i ‘.ffi - fa;.E^cuIpr, not getting extra 
■ ■ -^^^^twdpringjlfaenaeand yet fiiial- 
1 We : ain fat grateful to 
. - ES^^ Pbntieto for fas belief in her, and for 
J- CTwy. Of hip franslations. ^ 

M be* last took, pub- 

8S ^flmo)I8lyinl9?7,1heyear>he'di^ 

^ I bf canper lit ftio.; In the drfrim : 

- [ ^^bave been hard to.' call it any* 
ut a ‘‘tonsedrafed^ ,w*ite r 

yet, but of real neCessity, 
it.qf wrjtjrig as ^ usejess 

bfqujfafhpmes<^efafag 
ifa'gs' and meanlnglpssneis 
Uves.shehadtd rejectany 
fa-fere; fa a novel of 


fain. She is poor, earning less titan the statu- 
tory minimum salary, but she is a typist, who 
listens to “Radio Cultura’*, picking up; useless 
pieces of information entirely devoid of con- 
text - “a man, who was also a mathematician, 
wrote Alice in Wonderland " .- which she then 
“discusses” with her repellently macho and 
self-confident boyfriend, OHmpico, in con- 
versations which go beyond banality to reyeal 
unpiumbed depths of intellectual and emotion- 
al deprivation. - Not for nothing Is the most 
popular soft drink in the woridr ^ favourite 
vet even here, when we seem to be falling Into 
stereotype, Lispector paradoxically admits ' 
that its attraction is « a!.' ** 88 

ingtherecentearthrmaketaG^tenima , thfr 

drink which confeins^ ^coca.'is today- It aUtreX 
people to. be mddern and toi toove Mfo fae 
Smes.” This might seem to bo said tongue to 

cheek: fo fart, UjSenfaelylikelyfaatitisnpt.lt 

\ fo a measure of thB book’s suc^ thrt u 
• ages to make someone unloyable newriheless 
such an jmcomfoitable presence. Byen her 
death udder the wheels pf f Mercedes . 

Madame Carlbta , a grotttque ; 

hSteSyStride mockery farifragfeyi 8 
, like the Ouafafa, ... ...... • 


John Butt 

REINAUX) ARENAS 
Farewell to the Sea 
Translated by Andrew Hurley 
413pp. Viking. £12.95. 

0670529605 

Farewell to the Sea was much persecuted by the 
Cuban Communist authorities: the first manu- 
script “disappeared” in 1969, the second was 
confiscated in 1971, the third was smuggled out 
of Havana in 1974 and published In Barcelona 
in 1982. The publishers highlight these deplor- 
able facts, which are a burden on the reviewer’s 
conscience, because for all Its painful history, 1 
the novel is just about unreadable. In fact, one 
marvels at the paranoia of a regime which 
could imagine itself threatened by a book 
which so crudely disqualifies its own message 
of protest by making it look like the side-pro- 
duct of private emotional, marital and sexual 
hang-ups. 

Post-Marxist depression is a malady so wide- 
spread and predictable, and of such rapid 
onset, that revolutionary regimes would do 
well to take prophylactic measures against It - 
for example, by moderating their promises. 
Marxists no doubt ask for the sort of trouble 
exemplified by this novel when they claim, or 
at least refuse explicitly to deny, that the re- 
volution will not only bring political and econo- 
mic remedies but personal happiness as well. 
The protagonists suffer from problems that 
Marxism-Leninism can hardly address: their 
marriage is in crisis because the wife looks on 
her baby aB a tyrant and her husband has disco- 
vered he is & homosexual. And it is against the 
background of this personal distress that the 
book rages against Castro’s Cuba in the form of 
two separate, largely divergent, shrill and hal- 
lucinatory streams of consciousness, mostly 
written in poetic prose and a third in more or 
less surrealistic verse, sometimes printed verti- 
cally or diagonally. 

That these characters want far more thirn 
they could reasonably oxpect from half a de- 
cade of state planning and collectivized sugar 
production is revealed in such thoughts of the 
wife as “Now that the - shall we say - fun- 
damental problems are solved - bouse, food, 
car, safety - we can devote our full efforts tb 
making life intolerable. We could wipe each 

other out once and for all with an honestlook." 

Her problem « at least Identifiable, and one of 


the novel *s achievements is the remarkably de- 
tailed and convincing portrait it gives of a de- 
pressed young mother in a dead-end marriage. 
Moreover, she spots the nature of their politics 
when she admits that “we denounce the im- 
placable censorship so as not to speak of our 
own silences”. 

The husband’s proble ms are two-fold: he Is a 
married homosexual and he lives In a Victorian 
society. But this dilemma is used to fuel a 
hatred of communism which knows no reason- 
able bounds: it Is a perverted religion which 
“offers man nothing but Hell", but it appeals to 
the innumerable “small-time hoodlums and 
the frustrated of the world”, so he is surprised 
(such is his opinion of men) that it hasn’t 
spread further in “this era of great changes, 
poisons and self-flagellations", polluted by the 
schemes of “bearded leftist whoremongers en- 
sconced in Paris inventing or backing non- 
existent revolutions (which are no more than 
unanimous prisons for forced laborers)”, etc. 

That Cuba is In the hands of bearded leftist 
whoremongers is about as much as the novel 
tells us about the decade following the fall of 
Batista. Its artistic strength must no doubt be 
sought in its poetic charge. One of its themes Is 
that natural beauty is a permanent defence 
against the ridiculous pretentions of the human 
intellect, but it la difficult to judge how well 
Arenas captures such beauty In his own lyrical 
passages. For a start, the book is obviously all 
but untranslatable, and Andrew Hurley can’t 
be blamed for whole pages of such stuff as “the 
finest fuckup of them all / the great floating 
flophouse where/ a phonograph forever flutes / 
its philanthropic fluff and 7 an unphotogenlc, / 
fetid, / syphilitic, / aphonic mephitic / proffers 

us/. . . his furi/ousphys/iog/n/omy" (Fidel 

Castro, we presume). 

There are passages of beauty, for example 
where tho narrators contemplate the sea at 
dusk (a symbol of a purity untouched by left- 
wing politics), but these moments of tranquil 
contemplation are soon dinned out by febrile 
abuse aimed at everything in modem Cuba, 
not just the political prisons, thought control 
and execution of teenagers, but everything the 
regime ever did, thought or organized , includ- 
ing calls for Improved coffee production and 
more careful grain harvesting; even, in fBCt, 
the shape of Castro's face. Had this book been 
written against Vldela, Mao, Statin or Hitler, it 
would still invite the suspicion that Its author 
was deliberately looking for martyrdom in the 
• name of art. 


an honourable (and anything but ‘ magical ) 
realism, but of the need for what af first read- 
ing Is the most startling feature pt the took; Its 
very assertive aqd even unattractive male nar- 
rator,: RodrlgoS. M.. HU maleness, as often . 
with Clarice, is an index of coldness and cal- 
culation! here. it. is something she needs to. 
provide a barrier betivqen her and her subject, 
yet Is none the less more than that, for ( fas 
intelligence mid fas battles vritli what he cannot 
help but narrate are-part of the story’s fascina- 
tion, ...... s . 

The stories of The Foreign Legion , .first pub- 
lished in 1964,; are! closer to the concerns ^ 
Family Ties , generally cenlredopthe Riooria- 
. di e class, and on emotional crisesy espcaaUy 


those of adolescence. These are not books for 
diildren, however: rather, they remind us of 
the cbn tinulng presence within ourselves of the 
vulnerable, the awkward, the insensitive and 
callous beings that children often art - more 
openly than adults. At her best, which in tor 
stories is frequent* Clarice combines intensity 
with precision. The thirteen stories are sup- 
plemented by more than a hundred "chroni- 
cles'' - jottings, which Vary in length from a few 
lines to a few pages, encouraged by the Brazi- 
lian press, which 1 allows writers tike Lispector 
or the poet Drummond de Andrade space to 
doodle in public. Naturally, it Is impossible to 
. read many of them at a sitting, but cveryre&der 
will find something. . . . 


| John A. Hall I 

POWERS & LIBERTIES 

j XHE CAUSES AND < ONSIAH'DNCKS 01’’ Till-: RISE OF THE WEST 


h The re-thinkingofthe history of human society has long been : 
overdue. John Haifs book is a brilliant and decisive : 
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Peter Reading 

B AMBER GASCOIGNE 
GodStreufb 
181pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023888 

CHRIS WILSON 

GalUnLauTs Gospel 

151pp. Brighton: Harvester. £7.95. 

0710810229 

Both these novels feature an unfortunate 
traveller — a Calvinist and a monkey, respec- 
tively - cast among and destroyed by an alien 
society satirically reflecting our own. 

With entertaining bibliophilic plausibility, 
Bantber Gascoigne unfolds his spedous trans- 
lation from (he Portuguese of a nineteenth- 
century librarian at SSo Joflo del Rei. The Por- 
tuguese is itself a translation from the six- 
teenth-century French of apostate monk Jac- 
ques 1c Ball cur’s account (discovered, written 
on tobacco leaves, in the library’s broom cup- 
board) of his detention by a tribe of Brazilian 
highlanders. 

These concupiscent Tiipinilts have mistaken 
le Balieur's ten pages of the third book of 
Rabelais <4 vols, Troyes, edition, 1556), sole 
remnants of the work to survive the vagaries of 
jungle travel, for the Bible promised them by 
Jacques’s missionary predecessor. Thus the 
Word is made Cod, without which was not 
anything made that was made, and they abide 
by it. 

Jacques, acceding as king of the tribe, must 
coit with twenty wives - a monthly tally of his 
prowess is presented to the people in the form 
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of an appropriate number of fruits. Each new 
moon he must superscribe both sides of a single 
tobacco leaf before renewing his responsibili- 
ties. These leaves, “Monthly Reports”, de- 
scribe his experiences, from masked initiation 
as priapic monarch, when “most startling of all, 
a hand gently cupped me from below, as de- 
licately as if judging the weight of a pair of 
new-laid eggs”, to the eve of bis execution for 
chastity, repentant at last (having heretofore 
disregarded as u de necessitate the sin of fornica- 
tion, unavoidable for a man with nineteen 
wives above the Christian allowance”). 

The savages' simple customs and their adop- 
tion of (lie Rabelaisian Gospel enable Gas- 
coigne to comment on imbecile tenets held by 
ostensibly more urbane beings. Magnificent 
sideswipes abound: 

These texts [the tobacco leaves] are their most sacred 
trea8ures. By this you make plain to us, Lord, that 
these seeming savages are of a reformed disposition. 
Hiey bring to holy writ, as we of Geneva do, the care 
and veneration which the corrupt minions of Rome 
lavish upon a lump of the day left over after You had 
fashioned Adam, or j long red hair recalling the 
earthly charms of the Magdalen, or even, dread 
Lxird, and I remember this with revulsion from my 
misguided youth, parings from Your own sacred 
fingernails and portions of Your blessed foreskin, ail 
other recoverable elements having ascended with 
You as the Scriptures prove. 

In this barbaric place a parallel is drawn 
between seedy Communion and more recog- 
nizably nasty anthropophagy - “flesh and 
blood at these savage festivities in the mouthB 
of cannibals, and flesh and blood at the Mass”. 
A-propos de la guerre, Jacques philosophizes: 
“In Christendom powerful lords march on 
their enemies, and brave men die, to decide the 
great principles by which we may live in peace 
and virtue, as for example whether there are 
two or seven sacraments and whether the wine 
shall be given along with the bread.” But with 
the savages “this constant struggle is not, as 


with us at home, about important matters”. 

The same Swiftian tone dismisses the foolish 
natives' disgusting creation myth (God ejacu- 
lating into a clay pot), and substitutes the bona 
fide version - the fashioning of Adam from clay 
and Eve from his rib (“godly in its grandeur 
and simplicity"). 

There is bawdry in this well-balanced book 
(“These details are Rabelaisian, but so is life”); 
there is tenderness - Jacques, writing of his 
dead, beloved, favourite wife “can never de- 
scribe her. But by this devious route, bringing 
to mind your own happiness, past or present, 
perhaps may lead you into imagining the joyful 
presence and the grievous loss of one whose 
very name it seems a sacred and desperate act 
to write, large letter by letter"; there is unpre- 
sumptuous shrewdness in its apophthegms (“It 
may be observed that all men, sensing the 
approach of death, become reluctant to offend 
against any religious tenet or superstition”, 
“Theology in this modem age is a violent mat- 
ter”). Tantum retigio potuit suadere malorum. 

Lucretian, Rabelaisian and Swiftian over- 
tones are less felicitous in Gallimauf s Gospel. 
The joke about a monkey being washed ashore 
during the Napoleonic War, identified as a 
French spy and hung by the people of Hart- 
lepool, is elaborated by Chris Wilson to para- 
ble-length. The philosophical, theological, 
ethical and commercial values of a society are 
questioned as Maria, simian survivor of a ship- 
wreck, reaches the isle of Iffe and confronts the 
community. 

The protagonists are caricatures - Hogg, the 
bloated, avaricious businessman; Parson 
Lovegrave, lascivious, hypocritical, evil; Lord 
Iffe, powerful, despotic; Gallimauf, the isl- 
and s philosopher, a fool. This last recognizes 
Maria, by her curious language, as a Gallic 
Thinker, and an amusing exchange ensues: 

“Huchahuch ahucha . . . huch”, declared Maria, 
pushing her rasping tongue into the scholar’s ear 
whilst holding him locked In a fierce embrace. 


\ 

«5 U ? h !, , huch "' “"ceded Gallimauf 
Mais 11 faut cultiver votre jardln." ' 

There is a mad woman. Vera In 

Heart of Midlothian's Madgl’^d^^ 

cuted to insanity by the p^ulace (h 
that they have killed her illegitimate^ S*?, 
nursed and loved it, Lord^T Thc^tfcJ 
took .1 away and kilt it”), Vera beStod,^ 
misfit monkey, and, pmdiaably SS 
voice of sanity and humanity in 
deranged tnbe. At the bestial 
ritual of pis, and buggery, 

Wicked peoples - naughty bodies" and rZ 
tect. the innocent beast 
more. . “7 

JJJ** 0 * P 18 ™ O’Brien is etaimed 
Wurb and is perhaps detectable, talZ 
foreign tongue are said to “twist theaL 
sounds of words so that they become liffi 
spoons that cannot cany. The tneaaiagrifc 
off the edgea, fall to the floor, and tU IsaUhj 
of nonsense". In a Carrollesque trial “Bott 
twins swore they were innocent, prota&i 
they were the other. ‘I am victimed bynS 
takep appearance,’ they spoke in unison, U* 
naughty one is my brother . . The manic 
energy and menace that O’Brien genenta b 
lacking, though. 

Nor, despite cod's livers stewed in goatstock 

and goat chops fried in cod’s oil and mashers 
“wrinkled and limp as cod-liver sausage, or 
swollen and mad as rhubarb”, does WUsoq's 
short novel seriously recall Rabelais or Swift. 
But there is an original, memorably poignsat 
last wail from poor, mad Vera on maq’s-n- 
humanity to monkey, as she laments than*' 
ecuted flensed outsider: 

Persons hate peoples. Smearem wealdes, eatetnws- 
ties, suckem marrow, scrunch em bones, . ... &£■ 
fern life so snufflt . . . seeit run, brraldl legxt 
Hearit laught and squsshit. WalcHt fly s? cage II 
Born it, so pickle It. Breathe it socfaotofttock. Seeit 
see sd pokit eyes out. t ' 


Belated awakenings 


Violet MacKay 

CATHARINE ARNOLD 
Lost Time 

220pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 
034038783 j , 

" Catharine Arnold’s novel about the belated 
sexual awakening, of. Cambridge, don- Miles 
.Tattersall is lbaded,pveHoaded, withthelm- 
pediments of several sorts nt sentimental and 
. sensational . : novel-poltergeistly > crashings of 
china cabinets and the plangent tones of the 
cello which Miles’s siBter Francesca plays pro- 
fessionally; long meaningful conversations ab- 
out Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy in au- 
tumnal Cambridge pubs; dire warnings from 
psychic elderly composers; the suicide of a 
i Frpnch novice and. hints about somethin* that 


somehow it does not; somehow this is a rather 
respectable first novel. 

Part of the reason is that Arnold works so 
hard at it allj thereis conviction to the way that 
practically every one of the major characters 
has some sort of memory attached to them of 
the awful demise of someone dose. The sense 
of malign destiny zeroing in is achieved by the 
tawdriest of means - both pairs of siblings, 

. 9p4 Francesca and the younger pair Ben- 

' jadun and Olivia, with whom Miles becomes 
entangled, have fathers who died slightly mys- 
teriously as the result of falls - but it is thor- 
oughly established and a vivid part of the 
novel’s atmosphere. Arnold has a tendency to 
characterize people'by presenting us with a list 
; of .their pos sessions in general and thqir books 
and records in particular; the chatter of various 

■ an'/i 


sa utterly incomprehensible, “as obscure B 
structuralism”. 

There are rather too many references toffr 
rallel plots in books and films and rather loo 
much arch prattle about books and paintings 
and music, but at least this is an author aad i 
set of characters who have an Intellectual lifeof 
overwhelming importance to them, -bower 
over-obtrusive it often becomes. One of Ito 
reasons why the erotic aspect of tire and 
works is the author’s dedslon to make fa 
virgin male and make his original I seduction 
homosexual: she has to work hard to tos^e 
and communicate what the acts feel flto/jjj' 
has also perhaps to restrict berielf to the o® 
felling phrase, rather than going tatowfij 
photo-realistic detail. RetifenfehwtMw . 
way tp achieve erotic effects but jt 
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MEMOIRS 

publishing the faith 

— — Ward, was 

PeterHebblethwaite 


A memoir with parents 
Chatto and Windus. £14.95. 

♦79 1130547 

connoisseurs of CathoUc trivia will know 
M the CathoUc Evidence Guild, founded in 
To hv an inebriate New Zealander, was de- 
Ld to convert England by soap-box ora- 
JTJf It did not achieve that goal, at least it 
IJLht together one of the most improbable 
odwcceuful couples of the twentieth cen- 
Frank Sheed, fresh from Sydney, had a 
wort's love of argument, and became a 
Jker for the Guild. At one of its periodic 
S sales, he was addressed by an officious 
My who asked: “Are these good scissors?” 
&e would have had every right to caU him 
wig man” since he was eight years her 
jmlor. “Madam”, said Frank, looking at the 
Jertiandise for the very first time, “these are 
wry best scissors.” That was how Frank 
fee d met Maisle Ward, granddaughter of 
Ideal" Ward, who preceded Newman into the 
ftoman CathoUc Church and who, notoriously, 
vo&ld have welcomed an infallible doctrine 
with The Times each morning. Her father, 
Wilfrid, edited the Dublin Review, feU under 
suspicion of “Modernism”, as did almost 
everyone literate, and died a broken man. Wil- 
frid Sheed (his grandson) cruelly remarks in 
Fmk and Matsle: A memoir with parents that 
the Dublin Review seems to have been at the 
oact center of the teacup in which the storm 
nged". 

What Frank and Maisie had in common was 
in Intense conviction that the CathoUc Church 
vu right on just about everything. They had 
; hardly any “non-Catholic” friends, and this did 
. M change much for the next fifty years. Yet 
ti» publishing house they founded, Sheed and 


Ward, was not narrow in the 1930s, since It 
introduced EngUsh-speaking Catholics to 
Jacques M&ritain,. Karl Adam, Ldon Bloy, 
Romano Guarding Paul Claudel and many 
others. But home-grown, homespun G.K. 
Chesterton was the author’s godfather, and 
lyf&isie toiled for eight years over her biogra- 
phy of the great man. His limitations were not 
unknown in the Sheed family. His godson re- 
marks that G.K.'s reading invariably stopped 
when he bad found his first good debating 
point. Even Maisie herself confessed in her 
Edwardian accent: “I'm afraid G.K. was drink- 
ing rather heavily towards the end.” As for 
Hilaire BeUoc, her son says that “though she 
admired his work, she was immune to his man- 
ner, and for years lived in dread of being asked 
to write his biography”. She remained un- 
asked. Wilfrid Sheed speculates that his 
mother’s post-war book, France Pagan? was 
her revenge on Belloc’s growings about 
“Europe and the faith”. 

Of course none of this was admitted at Hyde 
Park Comer where Frank and Maisie mostly 
did their weekly tub-thumping. They were 
apologists to their fingertips. You want to talk 
about bad popes? I can name six who were far 
worse than the Borgjas: but so what? You 
think the Church and science are opposed? 
Open your dictionary - there you will find 
amps, volts and pasteurization, all named after 
good Catholic scientists. At Guild training ses- 
sions Frank impersonated a rich variety of 
hecklers without whom no meeting could suc- 
ceed. 

Since Americans, cm the whole, did not have 
a tradition of street-comer speaking, the 
United States translation of their skills was the 
lecture tour. This kept Sheed mid Ward afloat 
financially and brought new readers in a coun- 
try still dominated by “Sister says" and “Father 

says”. That lay people had something to contri- 
bute intellectually was a novelty. Frank, who 
had picked up some theology from reading his 


Saved by ambition 


jgahlf Kureishi 

VED MEHTA 

faud-Shadows of the New World 
OOpp.ColUna.£15. 

,0002176092 i 

Ai feat years of age Ved Mehta was totally 
: Wnd^d by meningitis* He may not know how 
ihlngs lObk hut, he knows intensely how they 
feel apd he knows how to remember, Perhaps 
M fenipm|3ors too much and too well. Sound- 
^dowiofthe New World is the fifth volume 
tj^aiitoMography (taking us up to the end of 
fa teens), imd at least two of his other books, 
the Indian . Streets and A Portrait of 
Src autobiographical. 

Thh volilme covers the three yeart he Bpeht 
,JMfa Atkansaa SdiOol for the Blind between 
and 1 1951 ; Jn essence it is a story of ambl- 
faj and overcoming; A blind boy from a poor 
Wy # India, goes to: the United States, finds 
rt tiranae but studies hard, meets gWs, makes 

i ith boys, and. wins the school’s 
.. Ambition; which: saves him 
abeggar, shopkeeperoir haw- 
sri saves him front becoming s 
ferator, piano tuneror basket- 
i?al occupations of fee bllpd in 
tes- at that time, ' j.;-’ ■ % 

[ he learns what dlvoffe is,. wrhat 
i&t Americans wear underpants 
ieabhife faefe doiriffi girls.' He 
fejUdice a^irist ^epo^v ^ - 

ihifes it . ” At horrie we Worried 
itoight he for i^egrpes.^ r 
Ahbtit bqlpi mist akeh' for one . 

^ an i^cream ; 

there , v 

athtiai arid ^ehtha to beaatjAfied 
rimlrinf our . 


authors, wrote a best-selling book called 
Theology and Sanity which showed that Cath- 
olicism was common sense. It was used as the 
Sixth Form textbook at Downside when young 
Wilfrid was sent there, an unhappy exile from 
New York and baseball, in the late 1940s. 

Frank Sheed began to feel more at home in 
America. Evelyn Waugh, choosing his words 
with down-putting care, described him as "an 
energetic American publisher”. After a long 
talk with Sir Arnold Limn, mountaineer and 
fervent apologist, Frank confessed, “You see, 
perhaps I’m provincial after all.” Lunn nodded 
and said, “Perhaps that’s it.” Maisie thought 
this a wildly funny story. But the image of the 
bouncy young fellow from the Australian out- 
back clung to him so that Maisie "became ever 
more respected in the land she had spumed 
while Frank’s myth had to settle for that 
colony-gone-wrong, America”. He became, as 
his son says, “Mr Drips to the whole CathoUc 
nation”. But he would not send his son to 
any of foe CathoUc colleges he exploited and 
packed him off instead to Oxford. 

. Something happened to Frank in the autumn 
of 1956. He fainted and fell off the soap-box at 
Hyde Park Comer, smashing the crucifix on 
which he leaned. One legend said he was talk- 
ing of the devil at the'time. His son maintains 
that he was a changed man after this, becoming 
much angrier with the Catholic biblical schol- 
ars who were, he believed, tearing the heart 
out of the New Testament. Wilfrid Sheed calls 
these the “King Lear years”. He had published 
these men, brought them on, and now they 
were destroying his life’s work. ‘T’ve had a 
good week,” he would say, “I haven’t heard a 
single major doctrine denied fron the pulpit.” 
Yet the last years were not just grumpy. The 
Second Vatican Council (1962-5) was a 
triumph for Sheed and Ward policies. Many of 
the authors he had been championing became 
its loading theologians. But at the same time 
the Council was a body-blow to the kind of 
triumphalism that the Catholic Evidence Guild 


ing up; and there is the piano teacher Who tries 
to convert the Hindu boy to Christianity, beg- 
ging him to pray with her beside the piano. 
Mehta, sweating and suffocating, says be must 
think. "Think!’ She cried. ‘What is there to 
think when He is calling you!’” ' • 

At the end of the book he is saddened by the . 

fact that in later years his old School friends are 

not interested in discussing the past. I myself 
don't wish total amnesia on him, only selective 
, amnesia, There is much trivia in this book,' 
many letters from his father needlessly quoted, 
school reports, and over-loag 'extracts from 
Juvenile diaries. When a detail occurs to hlmhe 
cannot resist giving it to us. “Lois cleared her 
throat in English class today. I thought of 
Mamajee’s cough.” Mehta is no Proust; he Is 
not able to transform obsessive remembering 

into literature/ • / . . . 

He. can, though, give us a good sense of what 
it is to be blind. Sighted people often shout at 
you teif you vrate stupid: or they fry ,tp pick ^ 

v^e CTiroliSSi^ud people often feel ftiey. 
are disappointments to their parents., And 
thereisa terrifying, rather filmicdescriptipq of 
h|s first solo shppping expedition in Mierica; 
careering dm*n the street to catch a tfeUey and 
crashing into a bench; nervous on the trolley, 
that pipjRe. irijl know that be fe blind and, , 
. pitying hirti br worse, give up thefe, seafe. wr , 
Sm; linking bitterly, “ho matter, hov we 
might extol in our terms, nex^ tp horses we 

would always app 6 ** 1 to ^ 

•• . itis difficult to know why.tMs booltjias been 

writtwiNait-betowe' ij : 

ly Writtim but.btoatlfa ' 

before iq W5 earlier autoWogJaphy./^ 7^ , 
• ^/That bopk potors a longer 

..-third of itfe takenup 


had once represented. “If you argue to win”, 
Frank mused towards the end, "you're bound 
to end up cheating.” He put his son-in-law, 
Nell Middleton, in charge of the London end of 
the firm, and saw it drift incomprehensibly 
leftwards. The marriages of both his children 
broke up, which pained him immeasurably. 
The Catholic literary establishment seemed to 
be heading “for the barren land of alimony and 
child support”. Maisie took it rather better, 
“voting dejectedly for the happiness of her 
children”, as the author puts it. "I still have 
enthusiasm”, she said towards the end. But 
then her head plopped back: "But what use is 
enthusiasm without energy?” Maisie died in 
1975 at eighty-six. 

Frank was still bouncing along the road. He 
had friends everywhere, so he never needed to 
stay in hotels. He took up Greek to his late 
seventies, having discovered that Cato began 
learning It in his nineties. So for the first time In 
his life he took to "exploring and celebrating 
the Bible rather than defending it”. This 
brought him closer to the charismatic move- 
ment. His last book, ITie Instructed Heart, was 
the fruit of his latest studies on the meaning of 
"heart” in the New Testament. It was also a 
love-letter to Us bride of fifty years. Then, 
concludes Wilfrid Sheed, “after waiting 
around patiently, fruitfully, he goes with 
absolute certainty to join her". 

Any “assessment” of Frank Sheed and 
Maisie Ward will have to take into account 
their literary and apologetic work. It is prob- 
ably more important in the long run that she 
founded the Catholic Housing Aid Society in 
Britain (if you are going to have more babies, 
you must have somewhere to put lhem)i and 
that they were allies of the saintly Dorothy Day 
and Friendship House in New York. Though 
they were to the word-business, they knew that 
for Christians deeds are more important than 
words. Part of their achievement is to have 
evoked this loving memoir from their talented 
but sceptical son. 
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Christopher Hitchens 

In contrast with what some Europeans affect to 
believe, America is a-country remarkably free 
from taboo. There is practically no received or 
general opinion that is not subject to continual 
“revisionist” criticism, and very little “re- 
visionist” work goes unchallenged itself. So 
self-critical are American scholars and histo- 
. rians, according to one major interpretation, 
that there has long been a need for a sturdy, 
nativist reaction against the tendency of intel- 
lectuals to commit trahison by “blaming Amer- 
ica first”. 

You could say, very approximately, that the 
contending styles were represented by Gore 
Vidal and Norman Podhoretz. Vidal is cynical, 
patrician and assured. Podhoretz is sarcastic, 
demotic and, in the old sense of the term, 
enthusiastic. Vidal tends to approach matters 
with the maddening de haul en has, ludic 
approach. Podhoretz takes a more pugnacious 
and protesting stance, insisting on the word 
“seriousness" at all times and punctuating it 
with the word "moral”. Vidal pities those who 
take him too seriously, and Podhoretz resents 
those who fail to pay him the same compli- 
ment. If ever there was a Roundhead and 
Cawiier confrontation in the American cul- 
ture, it would be drawn from characters of this 
kind. 

I began by saying that the United States was 
remarkably free from taboo, and I must men- 
tion the the grand exception. At least in New 
York and Washington and Los Angeles, every 
thinking person knows that any reference at all 
to Jewishness must be very well-guarded. I 
cannot think of any non-euphemistic way of 
putting the same point. And it may be useless 
to say (hat "everybody knows" that such is the 
case; except for the fact that no sensitive per- 
. son denies it. 

Now well launched on to the thin ice, I may 
as well say that I don’t quarrel with this state of 
affairs. It is obviously right that the non-Jewish 
larger society should , however overdue its con- 
cern, evince the awareness of Jewish identity 
that was so disastrously wanting in the first h alf 
of the century. My sole reservation, which 
readers will just have to accept as genuine, is 
the erection of this compensation into some- 
thing wvayabfe.Th at is, its appearance as a 

taboo; In America, something deemed unsay- 

able is, sooner or later, bound to bo soldi And 
.it may be said rather more heatedly as a result 
of its having been a taboo, 

Every-American journal of opinion, includ- 
ing newspapers and magazines which normally ■ 
take no account of the doings of the literati, is 
presently in a miitor state of convulsion. This . 
Btate of convulsion results from the publication 
of an essay by Gor? Vidal. Published as a reply 
to his critics iri The Nation al March 22, it took 
the form of an attack . on those who have ac- 
cused him of being too "anti-American". I 
Those who have been most forward in' pro- ' 
securing this accusation are Nonnan Podhoretz: 1 
and his wifc, Midge Dertef.;Of;fofa couple 
Vidal had this to say; v; V , | 

That wonderful wacky couple, Norman (Poddy) 
Podhoretz and hi* wife, Midge Decter, checked to 
The Lunta of .the right wtag (Israeli 1 Fifth column 

di !?? ! l th 3: arC M foeto aW age; more W 
more like refugee# from a Woody Aliod film: -Tbo . 
Purple Rose, of WOst End Avenue:*' ; * . - 

And this:., •; ’ _ . ■; 


cused Vidal of purposely resurrecting the old 
anti-Jewish “dual loyalty" innuendo. To quote 
him exactly: 

Vidal's every word Is drenched in hatred of Jews, 
whom in the best traditions of anti-Semitic thinking 
he portrays as ait-powerful conspirators manipulat- 
ing "us" to further their own nefarious purposes. 

Nor would Podhoretz accept the argument that 
many critics of his own position were them- 
selves Jewish: 

From Karl Marx to Noam Chomsky - and, for that 
matter, to the current editor of The Nation - anti- 
Semitic and self-hating Jews have been a familiar 
presence in left-wing circles. 

It may appear completely hopeless, and 
even feeble-mindediy neutral, to try and parse 
this disagreement. But the thing ought to be 
attempted. 

What is the worst that can be said of Vidal? 
It’s a moral certainty, for a start, that nobody 
else would have had a chance of getting the 
paragraphs above into print, and that if they 
had been uttered by a Christian fundament al^ 
The Nation would have roundly denounced 
them. (We cannot be sure what Podhoretz 
would have said in the latter case, because his 
magazine Commentary is silent at best on the 
millennialists who support Israel and distrust 
Jews.) 

Not to leave the bill of indictment unfilled, it 
has to be said that the New Republic added a 
codicil. Its editors released a letter which Vidal 
had written to Thomas Kenealiy some years 
ago. Kenealiy bad written a tepid review of 
Vidal’s Lincoln, and received in riposte a letter 
that said, “You were doubtless picked up as a 
reviewer who had proven his Semitophilia; and 
so would give me a bad review.” 

So it’s really a matter of deciding, as Vidal’s 
Lincoln actually does say when accused of cor- 
ruption, whether he has “established a charac- 
ter that would lead people to believe the 
accusation. In other words, are statements 
made by Vidal to be considered ironic, or mis- 
chievous, in a way that they would not be if 
uttered by another? If you put the question in 
this rather privileged way, you may feel (ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury) that Mr Vidal was 
attempting, in a rather acid way, to say the 
unsayable and to say it in a manner which could 
not escape attention. He does, after ail, know 


lanHamilton 

Grand Street 

Volume 5, No 2; Winter 1986. $20per year. 50 
Riverside Drive, New Y ork 10024, 

The first issue of Grand Street : appeared in 
Autumn 1981. The look of iti right from the 
start, was sumptuous . and enigmatic. One 
could tell-from the creamy paper, and tbe high- 
dasts typography, that it wag splendidly WeU- 
fUn^ed^apd “Grand Street” was presumably 
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ample: fo I960, Mr rtod Mfs P ^boreu webto ip. : 
state New York where I used loUvcJ was trying our, 
a play at die Hyde Park Playhouse; the play waste t 
during the aril War. -Why," asked Poddy, “are wu 
writag a plwabout, oE all things, the QvU War?" r 
explained whfrn ihaitoy qiothcr'sfamlly. had fought, : 
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aadtbftl the GM1 War ttfte - and Is- to the Ufifod 
State# What the Trojan War was tq the Greeks, the 
great stogie event that continue# to give riuopantete 1 ^ 1 
. vbur Republic, "well, to m*,” said Podd<», *ti>3 Civil < 
War la airmaote and as irrelevant telhc^ar(rid) of.: 
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to become a a "ps&oitated Afocrica^Wure the 
old-fashioned lenplndlogy; butrathe*, his first loyal-:' 
ty would always be tq brad. ; •' 

that wasn't by any msqna ihq wboleoflt^ *i 
. Vlditi also called i- for an a^hhce bl-th^'^te • ; 
races against the neWly ; ^ 
power of Asia : bin It explatosAv^y pl^et;];; 
began to fail from the ceiiuig. In 
and widely-syndicated column, PpdhbKStz’i^-r 
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how many beans make five. 

Vidal's defenders say that humour and irony 
are a defence in and of themselves. But a sense 
of humour is not the definition of a person’s 
mood when he is off duty from being serious. If 
Vidal wished to wound by exaggeration, he 
should not pretend that his aim was not to 
wound. Does that make him a bigot or racial- 
ist? Even Richard Grenier, a leading conserva- 
tive critic and former film reviewer for Com- 
mentary, answers this question in the negative. 
He writes that, "I do not consider Gore Vidal 
an anti-Semite" and adds, possibly to Vidal’s 
rage, that “Mr Vidal, by contrast, is almost a 
caricature of the Tory type". He tells us that 
Vidal has told him that Jews are “the zealots of 
heterosexuality": a distinctive but perhaps not 
all that hurtful charge. But if Gore Vidal 
wished to be wounding, and was willing to risk 
the inevitable denunciation for trying to be so, 
what else can have stirred his anger? In a fu- 
rious reply to Midge Decter for her famous 
anti-homosexual piece "The Boys On The 
Beach" (published in The Nation five years 
ago). Vidal quoted her as saying of “gays”: 

They themselves have engaged to a good deal of 
discriminatory practices against others. There are 
businesses and professions in which it is less than 
easy for a straight, unless he makes the requisite 
gesture of propitiation to the homosexual to power, 
to get ahead. 

Vidal commented that this was, almost in so 
many words, analagous to antisemitism. Not a 
bad point but ail the less reason, one might 
think, to replicate the same method in a later 
article. 

The Podhoretzes got him going by calling 
him anti-American - a term which also carries 
a freight of bigotry and persecution. His first 
response, which was to say, “Of course I love 
my country. After all, Pm its current biog- 
rapher", would have been fine. Some demon 
seems to have pushed him into going too far by 
adding, in effect, “And while we’re on the 
subject of who’s an American . . Norman 
Podhoretz calls this “incredibly impudent”, 
but then he’s rather free with charges of anti- 
Americanism and of antisemitism. He once 
wrote a huge piece for his own magazine, 
rather grandiloquently enttitled “J’ Accuse”, 
arguing that antisemitism lay behind the cri- 


: Grand Street 


Graud Street goat is still there, still unex- 
plained, and the magazine itself has become 
more and more difficult to label. The 
Anglophilia persists, but not so as to seem like 
an article of faith, and what appeared at first to 
be a weakness for trifling memorabilia has in 
feet become the paper's most distinctive asset: 

8 .flak fot out-of-the-way literary documenta- 
tion ^ the autobiographical memoir , the cache 
of tetters, tiie dose-up chartcter skctqh, the 
hitherto >lost? manuscript. Many of these 
items haye beep extracted from forthcoming 
books, biit that’s the way of things these days. 

• Whqt matters is 1 that Ip almost every issue qf 
Grand Street there has. been something that 
one needs to keep on fije, am) this “something” 

; has usually beep literary-historical rather than 
'“creative"; ' ' •, 

t Ben Sonnenber^’a father was afamously rich . 

• public relations magnate who once owned a 

njandQn on New York's Grantercy Park. In 
Grand Street’s > second • issue, Sonnebbenr 
Jpniqr recallqti: •" *;-vr-v' - * - 

. Ah wte. phantasmagoric, To me at lease, the house 
. ato^d-frw taste and Culture In an era of mass fright • 
r-n*.; far (t to succeed, It had to exclude . Decoration ' 

: hut pOetry and raialc had ho place , Talk of ' 

i ptdpto ww In, Jutwrtof idcas; otDembcrrifc'elel • 

MiTpppyeyajfonk^ ycreeveirvwbflreop 


ticism of Israel’s invasion of Ubanon.Itwo., 1 , 
V 8 tCrm like “antisemite" 2 

propagandistic 

The whole affair has involved counfe, 
round-robms and open letters with l!. 
associated with The NMon mvi'tedtoS^ 
ate themselves. That’s f air enough B 
I was preparing this column, an 
interrupted it. Professor Edward SS 

tinguished and committed Paiesdnlsn 

a death threat against himself in 

w '‘ h ; he of to Jewish Dcfeoce taT 
which said that Said should die, NovTZv 
bad enough when you consider the nuiilTJ 
Smerdyakovs and imitative crime-artistT^ 
^°_ thr . c 1 at fo«owed real and frighteiSgat^fa 
on Said s office and home. I have yet to readtf 
a single denunciation by any Jewish spokesraiD 
of this state of affairs - which is by any IT 
dards more atrocious than a vindictive piece by 

So, without even a rag of authority in this 
matter, I propose a truce and invite conuwt 
on it: 

1) Mr Vidal, famous as he may be for irony 
and understatement, should repudiate the 
“dual loyalty” insinuation in rounder terns 
than he has so fer. 

2) Mr Podhoretz should recognize that there 
are alternative categories to his betds-I 
win-tails-you-lose choice between "anti- 
semite" and “self-hating Jew". 

3) All sides should agree to identify their Iro- 
nic remarks by a special typeface or fount 
of print, perhaps to be called “ten point ' 
ironic bold”. This would minimize the 
chances of future rancorous misunder- 
standings. 

4) The attacks on, and threat to the life of, 
Professor Said should.be denounced H. 
angrily and unambiguously as any imputa- 
tion on the loyalty and good faltti s bf the - 
Podhoretz family. • 

I have no confidence that these standards or . 
suggestions will be adopted and (since I work 
for The Nation) no reason to assume that they 
will appear as disinterested. But civility here it 
in grave danger of being permanently 
poisoned. 


like Murray Kempton, Alexander Cdckta» • 
and Christopher Hitchens. The tone; so frrik.\ 
one can pin it down these days, is part -tfatfaij • 
part- New Yorker. " 1 

' On poetry and fiction, there to a willing* 
to offer space, but no special disposition, * 
group loyalty, ao far as I can tell, and one cm 
usually expect a stylish competence in most of •. 
what it prints. In the current issue (VoI. ^ d 0 * 

2) the British are well represented.’thaT.h * 
nice , story by Douglas Dunn; a not-siHU« 
poem by Gavin Ewart, and revieW-srtidcsbj ; 
Christopher Hitchens (on Farakhan) ano « 
D.A.N. Jones (on Orson Welles). The re***’ 
tag side of Grand Street has been ttrengthenw . 
most impressively of late, so that the thifl|h 
beginning to feel more like a magazine, 
like aii anthology. The Greek interest fe w* . 
display, though, with no less than thfec 

6a the poer George Seferis, alongwitb anew. ^ 

by Peter Green called '.‘The Nett Ufban ^j;:; 
ture” ;(uew, it happily turns out, mem# .j; 

,|At $5 for almost 250 pages, Grand ‘ 

: bargain, and it seems all the moresowhen^ 

- hptea its tiny 1 Circulation : some 2,000 s 
‘;Maybe this is' what’s worrying thegtfs If ; 
thtak'a npsebag of pew orders should bebg t| 
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Letters 

The Future of the Oxford 
foglish Dictionary 

& - I write with reference to the review by 
w Rogers of Volume Four of A Supplement 
tit Oxford English Dictionary (May 19). In 
course of the review, Professor Rogers 
uriud on the computerization of the OED , 
,ilch is currently being undertaken by the 
Orforf University Press. I should like, if I 
tft to correct any misleading impressions of 
ft project which your readers may have 
from the review. 

Tto project to computerize the OED 
team as the New OED Project) has been 
fcobn down into a number of stages. The first 
Sip consists of the keyboarding of the entire 
Jflof the OED and of all four volumes of the 
fypkmuit, the computer-assisted merging of 
fetal of the Supplement into the main Dic- 
tauy, and the publication of the resulting 
tegrated version in the form of a printed 
took (in at least sixteen volumes) in 1989 . This 
pvtoftbe project is being carried out with the 
aasunce of IBM United Kingdom Ltd. 

Soon after (his, OUP plan to make the elec- 
tric version of the integrated text publicly 
triable as a database. The database will 
teal certainly be supplied on-line through 
OKpr more of the major database companies. 
btOUP also hope to distribute the database 
oi compact disks. It is believed that by the 
odjf 1990s the use of databases stored on com- 
pel disks and accessed by means of a micro- 
conputer linked to a compact disk player will 
be fairly widespread. There will be great 
ihntages in this technology for searchers of 
fc/fov OED database. The disks will be port- 
die (far more so than the. sixteen volumes of 
fcOBB) and relatively cheap; they could be 
hqocnlly replaced with new disks containing 
■pitied versions of the database. Database 
antes wiJJ be entirely under the user's con- 
'd and without the telecommunications 
dagw aaodated with the use of on-line data- 
««- The design of a database management 
fa being carried out by the University of 
"titrloo, Ontario, Canada. 

Meanwhile the electronic version of the Dic- 
be used by OUP lexicographers 
as a means of revising and updating 
teraotents. The database structure will en- 
■eltem to tackle themes (such as pronunci- 
or scientific definitions) throughout the 
j® mtiead of plodding through every entry 
A to Z. After several years of revising the 
tiw adding in the new, OUP plan once 
Vto.to publish a conventional, printed edi- 
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jjfegariae Nett Wtiting/lrrl appeared in the 
1WJ1936, at six shilling^ per issue. It was 
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Lehmann’s “Manifesto”, though reaS- 
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tion (the New OED) incorporating all the 
changes made. 

For those who are interested in such things, I 
should like to add that in the electronic version 
of the Dictionary each structural element of 
the text (such as headword, pronunciation, de- 
finition, quotation, and so on) is distinguished 
by a code or tag which can be translated into a 
typographic feature (bold face, small type, etc) 
by the system which produces the printed 
book. Given adequate hardware and software, 
the same transformation into a visually intel- 
ligible display can be made on a VDU, as in? 
deed it is on OUP’s computer system. The 
same structural mark-up,, translated into the 
categories of a database, will enable scholars 
and specialists to obtain information in a short 
time which would take years to wrest from the 
printed Dictionary. 

EDMUND WEINER. 

New Oxford English Dictionary, Oxford University 
Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 

Sir, - Although I much enjoyed Pat Rogers’s 
article on the OED Supplement (May 9), I 
hope he is not asking us to accept the 
malformed mktitration on the authority of one 
of Clive James’s feebler fvkticisms. 

NIALLRUDD. 

Department of Classics and Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Bristol, 11 Woodland Road, Bristol. 

Disease and the Novel 

Sir, - 1 would like to add a word to the already 
much-discussed question of “disease and the 
novel". Your reviewer (December 13, 1985) 
remarked that "two points in particular will 
strike any reader approaching this book .... 
The first is the absence of any great English 
novel of disease. The second is the restricted 
view of disease which emerges from its treat- 
ment in the novel." Disease and the Novel, 
1880-1960 arid the review overlook one of the 
very great novels on the subject, Henry. 
James’s The Wings of the Dove and his late 
preface, which takes up most of the questions 
your reviewer raised,. Indeed that novel is so 
“crafted” as to answer many of the questions 
discussed in the correspondence. James 
avoided all sceneB of death and dying and dealt 
only with the effect of the dying on the.IIving. 
Otherwise handled, the subject becomes a 
characteristic video “soap opera". HJ’s words 
in his preface are celebrated - and I am aston- 
ished no notice has been taken of them in this 
entire discussion: “The poet essentially cannot 
be concerned with the act of dying. Let him 
deal with the richest of the sick, it to still by tbe 


Kisch’s is dreadful and solemn. No less dread- 
ful but more moving than the latter is Anna 
Seghers’s incident of a group of prisoners in a 
Nazi barracks forced to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer while one by one they are beaten to the- 
ground. Matters less drastic and nearer home 
are presented by Mr Charles Harte, Mr John 
Hampsqn. Mr William Plomer, Mr Ralph Fox, 
Mr Gore Graham, and, notably well, in astudy. 
ofa resentful but unassertive tutor, Mr Edward 
Upward . .. . Mr Stephen Spender’s .four 
poems (thtee of there translations from Hdl- - 
derlfo) are.minor pieces, and Mr AlecBjrown’s 
"English version” of Pasternak’s “ISOS”, 
though Interesting, dubiously succeeds as poet- 
jy for all its spasmodic vigour; ; .. 

,The conception of an effective brotherhood 
bom between victims of oppression* is the con- 
stant element, or the nearest fo a, constant 
element, which gives this miscellaay its claiin 
to unity. The oppression trices various forms r-; 
sometimes it to war, sopietimes fascism, some-: 
times the social system; sometimes humtut riav 
.tufa or even the hard earth itself; but alwaj/s it 
ip this sense of broader cqtnradeships breaking 
through the hard shells of .crinfining; des; : 
trbyirig tadividualisms, #ich to the basic crea- 
tive thing, “a new life bunting through thp 
bid”,, . Fbrtothe best of the items emptfonal. 
identification - the e&sstate of brotherhood rto; 

: do mereaspiratlop; ihe.writer . WmtelfjteS^ 
oerienced fo Entering into, the lives ofbU cbar-j 
acters. ’flic: writing, eager to. W 1 • jj 1 
•da m almost acetic, quality iff to not .ril 
stripTly- ^ to oi^oubtedly-^ ’bulk of it is 


act of living that they appeal to him and appeal 
the more as the conditions plot against them 
and prescribe the battle.” 

LEON EDEL. 

3187 Lurliae Drive, Honolulu, Hawaii 96816. 


Duff Cooper 


Sir, - David Piyce-Jones is entitled to his pre- 
judices, but he should not let them get in the 
way ofaccuracy. In his review of my biography 
of Duff Cooper (May 16) he states that I omit 
to mention the irony that the Coopers acq ulred 
their lease on Chantilly on the same terms as 
Otto Abetz; I do not mention it because, as a 
reading of the book will show Mr Pryce-Jones, 
it is not true. The Coopers acquired the lease 
from the former American Ambassador, Bill 
Bullitt, wbo had leased the house from the 
Instltut de France before the war. Whatever 
terms Abetz held the house on, I doubt 
whether they were similar to Bullitt's. The in- 
sinuation in Mr Pryce-Joues’s comment is as 
unworthy as it is inaccurate. 

JOHN CHARMLEY. 

209 Earth am Road, Norwich. 

The Domesday Book 

Sir, - Some of your reviewers go to great 
trouble to point out errors, but H. R. Loyn in 
his revievy of books on Domesday (May 16) 
passes over one, The Domesday Book: Eng- 
land's heritage, then and now, without saying 
that it abounds in errors and misleading state- 
ments. 

These are not in the direct references to 
Domesday entries, but in the county gazetteers 
which attempt to give snippets of topical or 
historical information on each place. Stamford 
is credited with a ruined Nonnan castle (it has 
no such thing); Broxboume, Hertfordshire, 
with a Norman church (there is nothing earlier 
tfaan the fourteenth century) and Hambledon, 
Hampshire, with a never-existing priory. 
Thatch, it Is implied, originated in Thaxted; 
the district of Purbeck, in Dorset, has sup? 
posedly vanished, The sprawling Black Coun- 
try town of Bloxwich (like Cove, Hampshire) Is 
described as “Joat", while the inhabitants of 
neighbouring West Bromwich will be surprised 
to learn that mining is still their main industry. . 
Bradford's importance as. a wool town was 
apparently jn the Middle Ages, later propserity 
being derived from silk arid cotton: Leeds Cas- 
tle (Kent) js said to have replaced a wooden 
Saxon castle - but the Saxons built no castles, 
wooden or otherwise. Ports] adp, now part of 
Hove, was apparently on a pilgrim route to 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR . 

Cwnpetittan No 280 ; 

Reader* Are Invited to Identify the sources of the . 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 

June 20. A prize of £20 Is offered for the fust correct 

set of answer# opened on that date, or falling that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired., 
guesswork will also be taken irite consideration. . 

Entries, marked “Author^ Author 280* on the ■ 
envelope,- should be addressed to tfie Editor ,' 77i# 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, 5t John's . 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear, on June 27. 

1 Noma. PiJ beam - Kenardingtori- Penantington . 

Ardlrtgton -Undock -Sturth-Morrison-Morgan- - 
Mallow- Newsome -Ludovlck - Bream -Brcnch - ; 
Defliher- Ilcombc " Doonard - CUdibcrb ridge - 
Marl (or place) -r Norriiigton - Ffoy (or place)- . 
Tniippcr- Husk - Vint Dunipser MUro»H Cray 

- Match.- Mfartore., : . .■■ ...’ . ; | ■ : ”• 

2 From his girdle hung a fow of .seastones which' ). 

dangled at every movement of nto portentous TrAme;. i 
and on thtee were graven with rude yet striking art. . 
the tribal Images of many trtob heroes and heroines, , 
Of antiquity, Cuchulln, ; Conn of. hundred hat- 
ties. -. .1 DarkjRoiatoen,' Patrick W. gbaktepwte, ■ 
BHati Cotifiiciu^ O.utcnbcrg. Patridd; 

Velaiquifz, Cabtain Nemo; Tristan andltoUto; ,tbd .. 
Ant Prince bf Weleft ThOmte Cpok.ahd Son, the 
Bold Soldier Boy. Arrah na Pogue/ . . ,. • j,:; •; • 

;3 Item to duy Mbrgan ■ arid aJsa Opy. | - 

Bureeri L; 'j'. i- 


Antf Robert! Diinritii '#Norm«i Xtomefoo - : 1 j ! 

■I, (ea«:* : t^o" : j' 

Cofapctilton No;47< : . ’ ,r .! 

Wimwr Keith AP^ofl ,' -V r 

■jlniifetti ■' -f* 

1 iB thls my pale iliite oU? h ihlsmy:inu*t6fdi«ed? i. 


Canterbury, while parchment, we are told, has 
been made in Havant for nearly a thousand 
years. 

Perhaps the prize entry is under Belgrave, 
now part of Leicester, which runs: "It was the 
site of the city’s only suburban railway station 
when the Great Central Railway was built in 
the 18905.” This one may be true, but for sup- 
remely useless and irrelevant information it 
takes some beating. These errors and infelici- 
ties are, for the most part, individually trivial, 
but there are dozens of them, and the reviewer 
might have picked up two or three. 

D. W. LLOYD. 

1? Fore Street, Old Harlow, Essex. 

The Problem of God 

Sir, - Brian Pippard writes (May 23), "The 
classic dichotomy of Mind and Matter remains 
as absolute as ever.” This applies only to the 
world projected as objective by the Western 
mind. Because of this, opposites are not on the 
same level and appear antagonistic. 

In Eastern cultures man experiences the 
world as subjective, as immediately related to 
himself. This conception is basic to Eastern 
philosophy, religion and society. With their 
common origin in an immanent godhead, sub- 
ject and object, mind and matter, as well as all 
other opposites, are seen as two sides of the 
same thing. In other words, the dichotomy is of 
our own making. 

Tq find an answer to “the problem of God” 
as well as to many other problems we could do 
no better than take the East seriously. 

QERYKB YOUNG. 

37 Abbot sbury House, Londoo W14. 


Paisley Pattern 


Sir, - In his review of The Concise Scots Dic- 
tionary (May 9) Edwin Morgan casually re- 
marked on the phrase “to get aff at Paisley”, 
which, he said, meant to practise coitus inter- 
ruptus. 

The multi-volume Scottish National Diction- 
ary is silent on this usage, and my Scots friends 
have never heard of It and are unable to explain 
It, though one of them hazarded the opinion 
that there was a railway station called "Love 
Street Halt” in Paisley. 

Can any of your readers offer an alternative 
explanation for this rather unusual 
euphemism? 

J,P. KENYON. . , 

82 Hepburn Gardens, St Andrews, Fife. . 


This Uttie sunny-faced girl with the dimpled cheek 
arid rosy lips; the satin-smooth hazel hair, and the : 
radiant hazel eyes? (I had green eyes, redder; but. 
you must excuse the mistake). 

, Charlotte Bionlij, Jane Eyre , chapter 24. . 

2 “My mind was more agreeably engaged. I have 
been meditating on the very great pleasure which a 
Mir of fine eyes in the face of a pretty, woman can 
bestow."' ..... 

! Jane Austin, Pride and Prejudice, chapter 6., 


Entries are invited “for this gear's Common*, 
wealth Poetry Prize, .sponsored .by British 
Airways and awarded in the followtag categor- 
ies:- best published volume of poems by any . 
Author; best volume by a first-time published 
jpdet;. arid separate world area awards for 
' Africa, foe: Americas (Canada/Caribbean), . 
■ Asia> Ausualasia/Padfiq and UK/Eunppe. The 
prize Is open to all poets who are currently: 
citizens of Commonwealth national language,; 

: provided that English translat ipns aKdjmpahy, 
the submitted work (entriesin English irafola-: 

. tion. will be judged on the artistic merit oftlfo 
Translation). Publishers are requeued folsubr, 
■..foil titles published between July 1, 1985; add 
1 June 30, ;1986; three copies- 6f : e nth title- aw( 
required, with , translations jf : appropriate^ 

’• Dosing date for entries to July 14, 19($ foefoe^ 
Information : from • The I iCpfomqnwjl^ 




3 "What wonderfully blue eyes you have, Eroesll. 
They are quite, qulteblue." , v 

1 Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest, . 
■Act 1,- . 
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Peter Kemp 

Alice Walker and the Color Purple 

Omnibus 

BBC1 

The trouble with William Faulkner's black 
woman, Dllsey, in The Sound and ike Fury, 
Alice Walker complained on Omnibus, is that 
“she has no context” . Hager to avoid this error, 
Samira Osman's film, Alice Walker and The 
Color Purple, brought background into the 
foreground. Stressing that Walker's fiction is 
“deeply rooted in the past of Eatonton”, her 
Georgia hometown, it rambled among the 
verandah -ed mansions formerly belonging to 
white plantation owners and instructively 
poked around a shack once occupied by the 
Walker family and still decorated with the 
brown-paper-bags they had to use as wall- 
paper. 

Part of this tour of E8tonton was supplied by 
the author's brother, who pointed out such 
family landmarks as the store where their 
father - defying death-threats - cast the first 
black vote in the county. Remoter ancestors 
received attention, too. Strolling among the 
lopsided grey stones of a local cemetery, Alice 
Walkerexplained that The Color Purple (1983) 
- her novel set in the segregated South of the 
1920s and 30s - exhumes several of her fore- 
bears. Celie, its crushed heroine, represents a 
reincarnation of her step-grandmother, a 
woman “nobody ever really knew because she 
was so battered down". The man responsible 

THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEENSLAND 
PRESS 

A SENSE OF PLACE 
IN THE NEW 
LITERATURES IN 
ENGLISH 

■ Edited by Peggy Nightingale 

A collection of Cssays which examines 
the concepts and Implications of place 
through either individual . authors aqd 
.books' like Naipaul and Jhabvala or 
'broader perspective suth asVged- 1 - 
graphical schizophrenia; : ' cultural 
transplantation. 

:: £19.95 252pp. 0 7022 1849 9 
■ October 1 ’ ■ 

New paperbacks 
THE ANATOMY OF 

; , VA,p . Barton - * ;■ 

toajor first year tertiary text is as 
: b^si^’introdti^tipn to' financial andm&n- 
, . agcfocnt accounting and is noted for. its ■ • 

• rigbrpus approach: land the ' advanced 
j.. theotyltprosept^i ; • 

; : 419 . sis 1 792pp ;■ .Q.702220094 . ; 'Augiist 

v - RELIGION M " 

Aboriginal 

/v AUSTRALIA; 

;• ^ y ;V > 

-lifted C^arie^o^th 9 M 0 rp^y , 

i ! ;-p. 

' i AH; ql^rvmtt&^LQtk.^.. 

> • Aboriginal rettjjidn: frofol9i4] to -'tbe- i 
present ; day, , :. Contr^blJtCp qJLixd®^ : 
Stanner, MeggUt,ElkJri,' KaberrJ ai-Well.M 
as the editors. ; : y.-.. ■■ 

I ’ ■ £11.25 ,472pp:, 

Complete catalogue: Nipt ; 

24 Thornhill Squafe,LbridOn NLlBQ.j,;;. 

Distribution: * " ' '. r y, 

J.M. Dent (Distribution) Ltd. ^ -^4 


for this battering - Walker's grandfather, also 
resurrected in the book - was typical of many 
black males of that period and place, she 
observed, in trying to boost self-esteem by sub- 
jecting his wife to the brutal ignominies he 
encountered from whites. 

All this past is powerfully present in The 
Color Purple - as are other historical dimen- 
sions. Celie’s story of degeneration and regen- 
eration in the Deep South is counterpointed by 
the experiences of her sister Nettie who is a 
missionary in Africa. The village life disco- 
vered there emerges as a lost heritage - though 
one viewed with tough unsentimentality: 
alongside pride are ugly instances of prejudice. 
This African past - ignored by Omnibus - con- 
stitutes an important aspect of Walker’s writ- 
ing. Ethnic origins and folk traditions fascinate 
her - and not only those of her own people. 
The destruction of the culture of America’s 
Indians is lamented in one novel, where the 
numinous is quenched with asphalt as a sacred 
burial-site gets desecrated into a fun-park. 

Archive film of black labourers dragging 
sacks around cotton fields or hacking with a 
kind of bitter listlessness at sugar cane re- 
minded you of the world out of which Alice 
Walker emerged (even her surname, she re- 
marked, harks back to a slave-ancestress who 
trudged from Virginia to Georgia). A less 
familiar perspective on to black exploitation 
was opened up through reference to Phyllis 
Wheatley, “negro servant to Mr Wheatley", 
whose Poems on Various Subjects Religious 
and Moral made her something of a society pet 
in the seventeenth century. Wheatley, Alice 
Walker revealed, 1 b one of her literary enthu- 
siasms - as is the twentieth-century writer, 
Zora Neale Hurston. Characteristically, what 
she relishes iu them is their documenting of 
earlier phases of black experience: there’s “a 
lot of record-keeping” in Wheatley; Hurston 
wrote partly as an anthropologist. Both have 
been ridiculed by black radicals, so Walker’s 
championing of them is additional testimony to 
her challenging of oppression - even in its more 
subtle ideological forms. 

Walker’s involvement with the Civil Rights 
Movement was rather by-passed in this prog- 
ramme because of concentration on 77ie Color 
Purple and its filming. Some nice ironies were 
pointed up, though - as with coverage of a 
benefit performance of The Color Purple in a 
gnee- segregated dnema in Eatonton. Less 


Press gangs 

Michael Davie 

DAVID WILLIAMSON 
Sons of Cain 
Wyndham’s Theatre 


tion from StevenSpielberg about his box-office 
bowdlerizatioris when transferring the book to 
the screen. 

Contrasting with his haverings and 
equivocations was a moment when Walker 
briskly defined why foe calls . .herself no£ a 
feminist but a '’womanist 1 ’. The word, she ex-' 

. plained, derives “from tble. black folk express- 
ion of mothers to female children; ‘you foting ; 
womanish’ '. ... usudlly referring to Out- 
rageous, audacious, courageous or wilful be- 
haviour" i Adding to this the connotatiphs, “a - 
: , woman, Who loyes other worhen” and "wanting 
tq know more in greater depth .than is conri-. 
dered 'gopd' for one"y sheturned the term into . ' 
a portmanteau description . of the .behaviour 
.raost exjenslvely exhibited in her novels. 
tansy, female solidarity, and .knowledge are 
the yalues’her books cherish, with the last seen, 

, .as especially liberating: Freed from uhdepptij^ 1 
. Yiiege by scholarships' herself , Walker always * 
present? education as a major niealUj of emaii- 

the heroine’s 


The doings of writers and reporters are notor- 
iously difficult to show on the screen or stage. 
Many good journalists, in life, are modest, 
even tidy, characters, capable of quiet hard 
work and ordinary home lives; but a journalist 
in a fictional drama is almost invariably mate, 
drunk, dishevelled, and given to shouting at his 
employers. 

In David Williamson's new play, Sons of 
Cain, the first appearance of his hero causes 
the heart to rink. He is a classic stereotype: 
foul-mouthed, dependent on whisky, lament- 
ing his ruined physical condition, nursing the 
wounds of a wrecked marriage, and hitching 
half-heartedly at his sagging trousers. When he 
is persuaded by his old mate, now a well-tail- 
ored and blow-dried executive, to take on the 
editorship of an ailing newspaper with a brief 
to expose corruption in Australia, the prospect 
that anything novel, entertaining, or powerful 
will take place on the stage seems unlikely. But 
in some measure the play has all these qual- 
ities. Williamson does not avoid cliches, but he 
uses them with skill, making them work for 

him. 

The story reflects recent events In New 
South Wales: the backdrop of the clever and 
effective set shows the skyline of Sydney. The 
state is in the grip of drug dealers, crooked 
policemen, and venal lawyers and politicians. 
Pay-offs and cover-ups are rife, and the ruling 
Labor Party premier is blandly complacent. 
The press has been tamed by fear of the libel 
laws or by anxiety about felling circulations; 
and the readers, it seems, are content to be fed 
bromides by the politicians and “lifestyle" tri- 
via by the journalists. The new editor, how- 
ever, is not interested in circulation; he re- 
places his predecessor’s visual display unit with 

Sin in the streets 

Philip Horne 

After Hours 

Warner West End Cinema 

“You don't pay for your sins in church, but in 
the streets”, said the voice of Martin Scorsese 
at the very start of his Mean Streets ( 1973). The 
streets in question then were those of New 
York’s Little Italy, hi After Hours, after twelve 
years in which Scorsese has made Taxi Driver, 
; New York, New York, Raging Bull arid King of 
Coihedy, the streets have become .those of 
• SoHo, but the. guilt is no leBS intense, After 
Hours ia funny andi^ tehible: arid;drdnlng, as 
much a hoiror film as a comedy, fiercely and 
disturbingly surreal In Us lurid, detail, almost 
perfectly amsistent in its plotting. 

; It has the shape Of the best horror films - and 
perhaps 6f the best qomcdles -in that Its story 
! of realbwd anxieties is framed and pointed as 
. an extirnalfeation of. the central charter's 


his portable typewriter, hires three n» 
women reporters, and sets to work Adkflk 
stoned and honest ex-policeman suppB«I 
with tapes of telephone conSSS 
apparently between a corrupt lawyer Zl 
state minister. The first half of the play J 
cerns the battle to get the tapes pub&X 
second half explores the aftermath whin i 
judge, probably suborned, declares thelroseu 
evidence inadmissible, the newspaper’s pm 
rietor reconsiders his reluctant suppon afters 
old school friend is Implicated, and the «aff 
question the editor’s methods and motive* 

Although serious, the play Is very lam 
One of Williamson’s gifts as a playwright and 
screen writer has always been hia sure use of 
the wry, quintessential^ Australian idioa. 
The play crackles with very Australian joke* 
and the humour is much more subtle than & 
was in the comic strip farce of Prntk, & 
year’s big newspaper drama. Max Cullen, who 
plays the editor, has the best of the line*, which 
are deployed to reveal that despite his rough 
exterior he is an emotional weakling. Thethree 
women reporters are stronger character tha 
their editor. Again, although they seem on fini 
impression to be stereotypes - a blinkered 
radical with a sister who is an addict; i tajgk 
older woman with dreams of a rich husband; 
and a perky feminist who pines for a real mw- 
their characters, like the whole play, are nm 
subtle than at first appears. Williamson does 
not pretend that the decisioris the editor asb 
the paper's manager and proprietor to take at 
easy. 

Sons of Cain is not mainly interested inehir- 
acter or motive, and the plot, though ade- 
quate, is not the point either. What WiliJemsoa 
has done is to write a contemporary m&tllj 

play, in which a battered warrior for truth Uk« i 
on the dark powers of corruption and greed 
Both in the writing and in the fine peifornaw 
by Max Cullen you sense areal passion, ikw 
of outrage that Australia, once a country oftr- 
ing the promise of a fresh start, should now be 
perverted and undermined by moral covaris 
and crooks. 


lin”. Paul has the same obsession with bwrig 
as Charlie, the hero of Mean Sleets, Qj# 
holds his hand over a flame to make.beBB 
vivid; Paul tells a story of childhood 
the horror of the “bum ward", and itsw»»* 
ly off from the distraught Marcy (towgg 
played by Rosanna Atquette), the girl *» 
itially dates, because “I gather . . -Wjj. 
some burns or something, and I just 
handle that”. The film’s intricacy msyw® 
schematic, but the delicacy and thfrfWWT 
the performances, and the 
tion of the character’s short-liv^W^ 1 
understanding, also crinvey 
man relationships. • '.'’'A ,^'aL^ 

\The nightmare New York 
not unlike that of King of 
stand-up comedian's routine of ^ 
is the central metaphor; is a P* 80 ® rf 

fill monologues, delivered 
suspicious hearers. The 
staritly in .direction, comlcaJjL 1 ^ 


an e«ernauzation Of.thc «mtral chafer's; ■: {6a ^ y . m cy, apparently 
unease. Scoriae s .a^pl^x oinetnatic Me * ' :p#uU r H Sd once'. 1 .J* 

; constant njovenient of the camera, use of slow : ithaifoened ridjtber* in thlB room> • : 

.TnoUbn .and fast editing and hot-quite/’n^tu- . mv throat . 1 . - ft* took his^tj; 

ral 'souridto convey thejhythms of excitement .; sl _ Acridly,, it was'a 1 

"rhurlsusirito the fraught perceptual world of ? ■ ■ j' ^ e pt throu^t - 

.. aa .--r - -r .. .. i. • . 'there von ' m'A:'* ‘TT iis dislocating 


tcacWng and Jearn^g vaiuably .in Africa; in- 
formation frees di^^ersfrorngUiltdr inhibi- 
tiohj learhtog thread. Isa mfuclal accomplish-' 
ment; Bursting whh facta itself; flint 

pu>nsttated;i riirilar/Insttuetivejjgllw 


rito&Uo "an 


• ; w roriif- r? 

fdri whtftow* vwth ^ty 'apolo^es. Near . - ^ 

' ^ 8 0 ® 8 tiny recal^Safcd another CWwlfcJ^ 

oh.bls krieesln the middle of the street, arid 
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Festal sublimities 



haw Zeus from the sea at Anemlsium, about 460-50 bc; reproduced from Greek Sculpture, reviewed below. 

Tangible evidence 


B.F. Cook 

RHNtOARDMAN 

to* Sculpture: The classical period: a 
tadbeok' 

%. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 

WB234191 • 


tbs become a truism in. the defence of new 
•diet in Classics that each generation must 
Nudy the evidence and make its own assess- 
“t. of Greek and Roman civilization. In 
neology that defence is scarcely required, 
generation must assimilate and in- 
JjWt newly discovered evidence which con- 
JJJMPPews in quantities unmatched in 
■ "" .bjanches of classical studies, even papyr- 
JJp- K would.be difficult to find an institu- 
SJ-Mt in Britain, where this challenge 
inore consistently than the Lin- 
22? *** “ d Archaeology at Oxford, 
^a f°ui successive Incumbents. The chap- 
JWten between 1924 and 1928 for various 
of the old Cambridge Ancient History 

iShavi. / W ^ Beazley and Bernard 
(th«i still Yates. Professor in Lon- 
te? 1 ? ^^ftsbed as Greek Sculpture and 
2* in 1932. They sprved as a standard 
to the subject for many years, 
^Jmqted as recently as 1966, Ashtaole’si 
. Martin, Robertson: produced a 
322^: MW # Greek Ari (1975),, 
^ ^ the strictures of palk- 
^ *l ^0ri’Ug boQk3. The present Lincoln 
Jphn Boairdmwi,- is continuing the 
A series of: hapdbpoks of which. 
j~! * two earlier-voliimes having 

Jf ^ vase-painting, .the third with, 

.^sculpture; 

^Ardfoan^e scholarly putput fe' 
hcrkua* made significant original 
. ‘ iri seyerai ar^. He‘ has, ai 80 


JJ^^iogy^fbr : rjiany 'years ani], his 
feBectthatexperienCenot 
, ;d t .^ting, whidi ■ often hM p 
^vtpije. refldoting the 1 lecture- 
h “"*^ ^'itialso in his reb* 
the Greek world 
dei even for, those 
^ vUT cultural debt to 
approach pie.probioins 
f^^^cfassical; period 


dent and critic, archaeologist and art historian 
alike is the fragmentary nature of the evidence, 
in particular the relative scarcity of original 
works. Boardman’s approach is rigorous. 
Throughout the book he concentrates as far as 
possible on originals. Later copies cannot be 
avoided, for they often provide the only tan- 
gible evidence we have to -put flesh on the 
rather skeletal accounts of ancient sculpture 
that have survived iri the writings of men like 
the encyclopaedist Pliny and the travel-writer 
pausanlas. Boafdman keeps these copies firm- 
ly In theirplace, usually segregated in separate 
chapters.' 

His opinions on the attributions proposed ; 
for many classical sculptures must be sought in 
the detailed captions to individual illustrations. 

In general he remains sceptical about the valid- 
ity of many attributions and even about the 
value of the scholarly method which underlies 
them -“perhaps the oddest phenomenon in all 
Classical scholarship”. He ckfes. accept some 
attributions - such as Myron’s Discus-thrower, 
Recognized since the eighteenth century on the 
basis of numerous Roman copies and ari un- 
usually detailed description by Lucian - but 
many attributions freely accepted elsewhere 
are either suppressed Or recorded only with an 
explicit warning or an almost audibly lack of 
<* n * tmriianm . Even thi$. celebrated Ephesian 
Amazons do riot tempt him td oomriiit himself. 

Nor do the two bronze figures found, in the 
sea off Riaceln 1972, which have been various- ' 
ly attributed to the ptl»r^>bj|Ciirt;OiMto : 
y and to no jess a master tharifPncidias. These r 
. ' - statries are forcing scholars to rewrite the hh - 1 
,tory of Greek sculpture jn the twWle of the 
'[• fifth cenpuy : bc (they w^e not ayaftable to 
Robert&dn) anti 'a .copsensris jhas yet 40 be 
l. reached on ; their attributionj j likely original " 
provenance, even on their ^.te. (For those . 

' who wish to pursutithe Ri^o furtha 1 * , ' 

required: rtadlrig now includes the Jbtid 
yplume in ithe' Spedal SerleS 'pf Bollettiijio.^ 

:V d’Arte.) ; . ' -.'v'-.f . 

: " Xwelcome feature crf.the book u an .expori- 

;• tionof Bpardman’s jnterpretationof tl^e Parth- j 

enori frieze, whlbh, apart from jti prefentahw ; 

!. ii a meinorable television programme, had : 

previously • been availabje* only tn scholarly ,; 

! works published abroad and rl^ly tplfe fpririd .; 

V: ^ outride srwalW'Ub^ 

■' th»r hnrsemen and the passen- 
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ANNE PIPPIN BURNEIT 

The Art ofBacchylldes 

207pp. Harvard University Press. £20.50. 

0674046668 

D. S, CARNE-ROSS 

Pindar 

195pp. Yale University Press. £25 (paperback. 
£6.95). 

0300033834 

According to Thomas de Quincey, “the chief 
thing to say as to Pindar is - to show cause, 
good and reasonable, why no man of sense 
should trouble his head about him”. Poets 
and pedagogues since the Renaissance have 
struggled against the odds to find a way of 
regaining cultural access to the odes in which 
“the prince of lyric poets” celebrated the athle- 
tic champions of his time . The apparent discre- 
pancy between the sporting occasion and the 
elaborate and mythic grandeur of his victory 
(“epinldan”) odes led to the construction of a 
satisfyingly personalized “Pindaric” image of 
wild and inspired Irrelevance. The problems 
are now seen more as a matter of genre than of 
individual eccentricity. In his eleventh ode, for 
example, Pindar’s contemporary Bacchylides 
celebrates a South Italian boy's wrestling vic- 
tory In the Pythian games with what appears to 
be a hugely inappropriate tale of female lun- 
acy, of the maddened daughters of Proteus 
howling across the woods and pastures of 
Arcadia. The myth may relate clearly enough 
at one level to the criticism already expressed 
of the “wandering wits" of an earlier set of 
judges who had denied the boy victory at 
Olympia; but the modern reader, unsure in any 
case where to draw the line between legitimate 
celebration and unctuous Qattery , may still feel 
entitled to wonder at the literary etiquette of 
this mythological dilation on the theme of 
shooting the referee. 

Studies of tfre victory ode tend therefore to 
find themselves on the defensive. Both the 
books under review properly find the formal 
grammar of victor-praise, seen by tome mod- 
em scholars tbe key to all epinldan prob- 
lems, tod limited a means of accounting for the 
individual achievements of. the two poets. 
Anne Pippin Burnett’s way of bringing the 
reader to terms with whW she calls “the eplnl- 
. dan burden” in Bacchylides is to open out: the 
larger artistic vision Of each ode through close 
apalysis of Bacchylides* manipulations of his 
fictional and generic materials. Her method Is 
well illustrated in her reading of the interlock- 
ing myths and .motifs of Ode 11, placing the 
vagaries of judges and daughters within ar cen- 
tral celebration not merely of a victory, but of 
the strength of thedty Itself against a backdrop 
of error and wilderness. Each case is closely 
contextualized, and backed In the notes with a 
wealth of scholarly material arid discussion - 
the chapter on “TheseUs* dive? in tile nOri- 
epiriidan Ode 17* a song for Delian Apollo , 
offers a fascinating compilation of foe evidence 
about leaps apd dives w antiquity. , ’ - 1 
■ IfPindar’s aftot-UifeM been one of engaged 
controversy, BacchyUdeshas suffered from an 
unenviable consensus in which -.tong before 

the discovery at thri rind Of Aentoeteenfo ceo- 

tury of the papyrus containing the remains 6f 
fifteen odes and six 1 ^dithyrambs? - ha was 


known simply as Pindar's boringly competent 
rival. “Would you not rather be Pindar tfaan 
Bacchylides7” asked “Longinus” in the first 
century ad, and it is clear from the passing 
references in D. S. Came-Ross’s book that the 
nature as well as the habit of the comparison 
survives more or less unchanged; again and 
again Pindar's special quality is defined in rela- 
tion to this "modest, somewhat anonymous 
performer”. In her welcome full-length critical 
study of Bacchylides, Burnett generally 
eschews explicit comparative assessments, but 
she does introduce a challenging new element 
into the traditional picture In her emphasis on 
the tragic flavour of Bacchylides’ ethical vi- 
sion, the vision which presents heroes moving 
with less assurance than Pindar’s in a landscape 
of uncertainty. “The Bacchylidean gods were 
further away": Heracles weeps for his own fete 
as he views Us shadowy outline in Meleager's 
ghost. 

Burnett's work is accorded the full format of 
erudition, the critical discussion supplemented 
with the full Greek text of the odes treated 
as well as a translation and with nearly fifty 
pages of scholarly notes. Carne-Ross's Pindar . 
appears in thfc Hermes series, whose aim, as 
stated by the general editor John Herington, is ' 
tq “guide the general reader to a dialogue with 
the classical masters rather than to acquaint 
him or her with the present state of scholarly 
research”. There arc virtually no footnotes, 
and Greek script is allowed to appear only as a 
curiously typographical genuflection signalling 
the gap between our owm “riven world” and 
Pindar’s voice. For Came-Ross the solution to 
modern difficulties with Pindar’s forms and 
values is less a matter of interpretation than of 
the re-education of the reader, who isconstant- 
ly urged towards a Nietzschean acceptance of 
the transfiguring and erotic power of victory in 
the h ands of a master-poet , a festal sublimity in 
which the sweetness of celebration is fused 
with the violence of contest. He, too, offers 
readings of individual odes, but couched In a 
vocabulary so dominantly evaluative as. to in- 
sist that we not to riuch understand as reVere 
them; The ppUcyis to establish “contact” with 
Pindar - for example through association with 
modernist poetry - before allowing us to knit 
bur brows ever him. Game- Ross’s selection of 
odes for this purpose is interestingly a nd profit- 
ably at variance with the traditional rankings, 
arid he shows a clear preference for the niore 
relaxed Aqginetan odes over the “big poems”, 
like the first Pythian, produced for the Sicilian 
- tyrants. Despite the intrusive ness of the over- 
anrious humanist polemic, there is much that is 
fresh and stimulating in his observations on 
Individual odes. 

Came-Ross’s Pindaric register will have its 
aficionados among like-minded classicists, and 
“general readers". Paradoxically however it is 
this introductory work which ia foe end places 
qs as helplessly estranged from the voices of 
the past, while the specialist researches of Bur- 
nett generate an excitement that might well - 
werc it not for the old assumption that schfo 
'• ! an hip alienates common readers - tempt: a 
newcomer further into the Greek choral ode. 

Princeton University Press have recently p#b- • 
fished foe first English translation of F. A. 

. golf’s. Prolegomena to Homer , 1795 (265pp. 
£30.29. 0 06639 6). The translators;a)sq 

provide ari^ introduction and notes. ’ 
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Mirror images 


Willibald Saueriander 

£mjlemAle 

Religious Art In France: The Thirteent h 
Century : A study of medieval iconography and 
its sources 

Translated byMartbiel Mathews 

564pp. Princeton University Press. £57.60. 

0691099138 

fimile Mftle’s L'Art religieux du XUIe slide en 
France was first published in 1898, curiously 
enough in the same year as Huysmans’s famous 
neo-Catholic novel La Cathidrale. No other 
book on medieval art has ever had a compar- 
able success. No fewer than nine editions had 
appeared by 1958. Not only very learned but 
written with a suave poetic elegance, Mftle’s 
book charmed readers from the most unex- 
pected quarters, but it aroused uneasy feelings 
in the “jury" at the Sorbonne, where he pre- 
sented it as a thesis. “Certain chapters", one 
reads in the official report of the dean, “com- 
bine the merits of research with the charm of an 
ingenious, animated and lively presentation 
which recalls sometimes the poetry of the 
Golden Legend.” And then It continues with 
academic sternness: “I have been tempted to 
blame the author for a purely artistic and re- 
latively free inspiration. Above all I found that 
the author had himself carried away by a some- 
what mystic admiration for the Middle Ages,” 
One of the first enthusiastic admirers of 
MAIe’s L'Art religieux du XUIe siicle was 
Marcel Proust, fn 1900 he cited the book in an 
article on Ruskin’s “Bible of Amiens'* and later 
he used passages from Mftle as a source for bis 
description of the church at Balbec in A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. Another fascinated 
reader was D’Annunzio, who quarried Mftle’s 
text for the prologue of his Martyre de Saint 
Sfbastien, first presented by Ida Rubinstein at 
the Theatre du Ch&telet in 1911 . Mftle’s book is 
not only a monument of scholarship but also a . 
part of the history of French literature at the 
turn of the century. 

Medieval religious iconography had not 
been studied seriously before 1840. The redis- 
covery of the Catholic past of France came as a 
reaction to the Voltairian blasphemies of the 
Enlightenment and the jacobin destructions of 
the Revolution. In 1833 De Montalambert 
published his “Lettre sur le vandalisme en 
France”. In 1844 appeared the Grist part of 
■ Dtdron’s never completed Iconographle chri- 
tfenne, t Which dealt with the "Hfetpire de 
Dieu”, Then followed an uninterrupted stream 


of manuals, periodicals and monographs of 
Christian inconography, which were mostly 
produced by learned and pious fathers or 
abbis. The most outstanding of these publica- 
tions. the four-volume Melanges d’archia- 
logie, d’histolre et de littirature sur le moyen 
Age, which remains today a mine of informa- 
tion, was the work of two Jesuits: Charles 
Cahier and Arthur Martin. £mile Mftle, bom 
in 1862, was the late heir of this nineteenth- 
century Catholic tradition. But he transformed 
it with a unique force of synthesis and a rare 
literary gift, and made medieval religious ico- 
nography part of a modem aesthetic culture. In 
1907 Proust wrote to Mftle: “I have often 
thought of you these days in turning the pages 
of these bulky, undigested books such as the 
Caractiristiques des Saints of Father Cahier”. 

L’Art rellgleux du XUIe siicle is an admir- 
ably structured book. With a stroke of genius 
Mftle organized his presentation of the be- 
wildering profusion of imagery in Gothic 
cathedrals along the lines of a great scholastic 
summa, the Speculum Majus by Vincent of 
Beauvais. In this way he was able to handle the 
cathedral like a book, to consult it like an 
encyclopaedia, neatly divided into sections and 
chapters. He starts with the “mirror of nature" 
and looks on the plants and beasts visible on 
the buildings. He speaks of the symbols of the 
Evangelists, of the bestiary and the marvels of 
the East. Next he ascends to the “Speculum 
doclrinale”, the “mirror of learning”, and ex- 
plains the calendars which show the skills and 
the tools necessary for manual labour. From 
there he carries on to philosophy and the liber- 
al arts, the labour of the mind. He concludes: 
“Work in all its forms is to be respected: such is 
the lesson taught by the cathedral.” 

“Nature, knowledge, virtue” - this is the 
sequence of the Speculum Majus. So the fol- 
lowing chapter rises to the “mirror of morals” 
and deals brilliantly with the iconography of 
the virtues and vices. By far the longest and 
most complex part of the book, however, is 
devoted to the fourth and last mirror, the 
“Speculum historiale”. Here we pass from the 
Old Testament to the Gospels, from the tradi- 
tional legends to the LegendaAurea , and after 
an interpolation on Antiquity we finish with 
the end of history , the Apocalypse and the Last 
Judgment. The order of this presentation la 
superb. The book is a masterpiece of rational 
classification. The thirteenth-century portal at 
Amiens is for Mftle as comprehensive and sys- 
tematic as Bossuet’s Discours sur l’ histoire unl- 
verselle. Religious art in. the thirteenth century 
1 b the harmonious union of reason and faith 


in context 
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MANFXEDQ TAFURI 

. Venezia e 11 Rlnaarimentoj Religione , srienza, ■ 

. arebittetura ‘ \ ‘ ’ 

31 3pp;. Torino: Elnaudi » L45,000. 

8806588915 . . * 

: •; A truly historical history of architecture is un- 
likely to be written 'unless, historians turn 
.. . architects or architects turn historians - There 
. may be fcWsignaofthe first alternative, but 
: 1 there are fortunately quite a number of signs Of 
. the second, more especially, in Italy, where 
; hlstoricisqi remains deeply embedded in the 
culture. Among the most interesting of Italian 
1 architect-historians is Mqnfredo Tafuri, who 
;v ■ began by writing general surveys of.Renatss- 

■ -Vance and Mannerist architecture, and then 
"turned to studles-in-depth of sixteenth-century 

/ Venice, In 1983, Tafuri and his colleague 
Antonio Foscarf produced a remarkable study, 

' , L'armonia e l confllttl, * contribution to the 
, Elnaudi series on “microhlstory 1 ’. This essay 
, placed the church of San Francisco della \figna 
in its' historical context, or rather its different 

■ historical contexts, from the theoriesof univer- 
sal harmony of the' Franciscan friar Francesco 
Zorzi (previously Studied by . Rudolf Witt- 
fcower and Frances Yates), to the political con- 
flicts which centred on doge Andrea Gritti. 

Venezia e R Rinasclmeiito is a work bf the 
same stamp; not a general account of Renaiss- 
ance Venice, or even its architecture, but a 
collection of seven essays (some of them pub- 
lished before), on such themes as the rebuild- 


ing of the church of San Salvatore; the Scuola 
of San Rocco; and Daniele Barbara’s edition 
of Vitruvius, as well as an introduction on the 
relation between the attitudes and Values of the 
patricians of Venice and the buildings they 
commissioned, public and private; There are 
some fascinating discussions of unrealized 
projects,' of “Unbuilt Venice”.. 

The threads uniting this rather diverse col- 
lection of case -studies are the three themes of 
the subtitle - religion, science, architecture - 
1 and a fourth, at least .equally central: politics. 
Of these four themes the least important is 
science. Daniele Barbara's interests In per- 
spective, clocks arid botanical gardens are all 
mentioned, and Galileo makes an appearance 
from time to time, but (be thrust of the book is 
. rtot in this direction. Religion is rather more 
, significant: Venice as Jerusalem* a sacred city; 
San Francesco della Vigna as a sacred space, 
where the angel appeared tp St Mark, and so 
on. Tafuri |a particularly interested in unortho- 
doxy, and one of his most intereatlhg points is 
that the architect Sebastfano Sorlio dedicated 
the fifth book of his treatise oh architecture to 
the princess Marguerite de Navarre, patron 
and defender pf the unorthodox, quoting - 
ironically for an architect - St Paul’s statement 
that “ye are the temple of the living God”. 
Whether Serllo’s evangelical opinions affected 
his architecture remains unclear. 

The links between architecture and politics, 
on the other hand, are rather more obvious. 
Tafuri notes the contrast between the relative- 
ly simple, modest houses built by leading patri- 
cians such as the doges Andrea Gritti and 
Leonardo Donft, and the magnificent public 


achieved by the genius of France. “The ideas 
embodied in our cathedrals were the common 
patrimony of Catholic Europe. But France 
alone was able to make of the cathedral an 
image of the world, a summary of history, and 
a mirror of moral life.” It was this unique blend 
of intellectual lucidity and religious conviction, 
that assured the success of the work. 

After nearly a century, Mftle’s intellectual 
and moral achievement requires to be read in 
historical perspective. In 1898, in the critical 
years before the separation of Church and 
State in France, L’Art religieux du XUIe siicle 
was written as a combative apologia. It was a 
poetically moving refutation of the laicizing 
ideas of Victor Hugo and Viollet-le-Duc on the 
anti-ecclesiastical and democratic character of 
Gothic art. After 400 pages of demonstration 
Mftle sums up triumphantly: “No. The artists 
of the Middle Ages were neither rebels nor 
‘thinkers’ nor precursors of the Revolution.” 
Even if this conclusion seems largely valid, the 
reader of today can barely overlook that L’Art 
religieux du XI lie slide is a product of the late 
nineteenth century and did not totally escape 
the modemism'it struggled so emphatically to 
refute. Sentences such as “The cathedral was 
the conscience of the dty . . . rich and poor 
enjoyed the same art” remain closer to the 
ideas of Hugo and Viollet-le-Duc than one 
seems to have realized until now.. Mftle 
opposed the liberal fancies of the “freedom of 
the preas" in thirteenth-century art with the 
Romantic myth of the cathedral as “the mighty 
hull”, in which “the whole city could safely 
embark”. It is a beautiful dream but it seems 
less inspired by Vincent of Beauvais than by 
Michelet. “Libertd” may have been exorcized, 
but “fraternit 6 ” and “ftgalitft” remain present 
in Mftle’s image of the medieval cathedral. 

The classic text of 1898 here receives a wel- 
come second English edition. However, one 
would have liked to read an introduction de- 
scribing for the modem reader Mftle’s achieve- 
ment and his place in the history of scholarship 
and taste. Our present habit of putting past 
scholarly books on the market without com- 
ment as if they bad been written yesterday, 
reveals a shocking loss of historical perspective 
and confuses students, who are exposed to 
floods of undigested information. The addition 
of some supplementary footnotes is of little 
help, merely degrading a masterpiece of histor- 
iography to an iconographle manual, which can 
be brought up to date by simply feeding in 
recent bibliography. Marthiel Mathews's 
translation is sensitive and echoes something of 
the poetic lightness of Mftle’s elegant French. 


works undertaken in the same period, notably 
Jacopo Sansovino’s Library of St Mark’s, 
which Palladio called “the most ornate build- 
ing since antiquity’.’. The contrast can be read 
as an expression of the values of civic human- 
ism, trie official ideology of the Venetian Re- 
public (in the Republic of Genoa, on the other 
hand, private affluence and public squalor 
were all too manifest). 

Venezia e il Rinasclmento is a dense book, 
packed with information, not all of it of direct 
relevance to the general argument, like a good 
historian, Tafuri loves documents and what he 
calls “philology” (in the wide Italian sense of 
the term). He also has a strong urge to specu- 
late, and a weakness for arguing that because 
Serlio, say, knows the scholar Achille Bocchl, 
and' Bocohi knows the heretic Camillo Repato, 
the three men can be assumed to have shared 
“a common religious attitude”. His book is 
more than a collection of essays, but less than a 
synthesis. It seems designed to provoke con- 
flict rather than • to encourage harmony, 
■ However, It is full of Insights, iconographical 
and political, and it makes an important con- 
tribution to the integration of architecture into 
general history. 


Recently published is t Tatti Studies : Essays In 
the Renaissance , Volume One, 1985 (Villa I 
Tatti, The Harvard Center for Italian Renaiss- 
ance Studies, Via di Vindgliata 26, 50135 Flor- 
ence, Italy. 312pp. 0393 5949), a journal “de- 
voted to all those aspects of the Italian Renaiss- 
ance that the Harvard Center itself aims to 
explore”. 
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Seeking to create a dialogue between tnafe. 
Btream American psychoanalysis and aesthe- 
tics. Art and Psyche investigates three model, 
of interpretation. Pathography interprets the 
artwork in relation to the artist's childhood; 
alternatively, analysts focus on the artwork il- 
self, and upon the relationship between dm 
work and its audience. Freud's Leonardo lithe 
classic model of pathography; other reem 
psychoanalytic accounts discuss what b inter- 
nal to the work, its style; and the therapist- 
patient relation provides a model for the ex- j 
perience of art. This tripartite structure, Elko 
Spitz argues, does “encompass the enuinj 
literature” and so provides “a scaffolding lor 
further interdisciplinary refinement”. 

Hie most obvious trouble with her expos- 
tion is that its focus is both too broad and too 
narrow. In presenting the debate betweei 
Meyer Schapiro and Freud on Leonardo, Leo 
Steinberg’s critique of liebert's Mlchekgth, 
Richard Wollheim versus Paul Ricoeuioalht 
place of Freud’s aesthetic in the development 
of psychoanalysis, and E. H. GombrichandD. 
W. Winnicott on artworks and transitional ob- 
jects, she both assumes prior knowledge of 
these texts and provides argumentation rind 
does not go very deep. Perhaps because deli 
too close to her subject, Spitz includes bus} 
technical details without effectively motintigg 1 
the discussion. 

Though her account is technical, Spirt * 
claims are often elementary. Whp doubts that i 
Albers's and Mondrian's activity involved > 
“functions of the ego” or that reacting to * 1 
murder in Julius Caesar. Is different from et- ‘ 
periendng “a similar scene ... on a sW 
outside the theatre after the play”? The its- 
thetidan will not find these claims novel. Bit 
when Spitz advances beyond such bBMlifo. 
her axgument is often puzzling. Following flu ( 
psychoanalyst Donald Spence, she j 

that Freud’s Leonardo possesses M namfa v 
truth”. Since this is merely to say tbit it Hi 
good story, one which may be factually iiw 
rect, art historians are unlikely to find®®* . j 
defence of Freud promising. She cno«n , 
Foucault’s little book on Magritic ; 

“the personal, idiosyncratic meaning 
ritte’s art; but since Foucault i gMV«* " 
reject pathography, this b to “to* 
account without engaging with hh jyg®** 
Even in discussing Freud,' Spitz. _ 

altogether reliable. Speculating about £ 

chose to study Leonardo, she docs not j 

his concern with the patient who. - lh L ! 

Jung, had Leonardo’s constitution 

genius. She links Freud to ] 

century idealist tradition", : 

those who have followed the ^ 
about his early materialist W° r ^» . : 

tion Art and Psyche 
whether psychoanalytic 

Foucault’s and Barthes’s 
accounts of “the death of the 
lief thatwe can analyse the alJ«J 
is, as Spitz notes, dependent up<w ^ 
a tic Identification of wbatds :,n Xrti4 
work; and the parallels betyeenspwv*^^ 
patients arc surclylinri^Wj r^.rfgi 
that as an art lover Freud was 
time; Leqnardo is 
essay on the artist than a W 
Psychoanalysts have g°ne_ov« _ 
many times, and by now this.. 
boration” has become tedfous. Sj^ _ ^ 
cent work in psychoanalytic isl 

Hubert Damlsch and Carip- a 


Freud to Morelli; Jbwph ygtilf 
of Schapiro, has discussed *^SSJ]** 
sani, T. J. CJark 

been influenced by I^can.Butw^^ 
lates Barnett Newman’s .“rips ; 
right position or notes foat . AjjjpoJ 
vases dwarf us, repeating 

she provides psychoanalytic 

like those that Nabokov loved to Pf ^ 
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Reading the mind-readers 
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IheTsIktag Cure: Literary representations of 
pMhoaaalysifl 
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1814710751 

JANEGALLOP 

tadfcg Lacan 

Ijgpp. Cornell University Press. $21.95. 

MOM 15853 

tychoanalysi* is a practice that spanB national 
graders and whose history has been bound up 
i(tli international movements; yet it remains 
g the same time deeply marked by national 
nits sod styles. To read these two books is to 
le reminded of this. Both are by Americans 
ibo are passionately committed to psycho- 
mafysls and its relevance to reading; but while 
Jeffrey Berman writes from within the main- 
stream of American psychology, Jane Gallop 
nites under the influence of the French , with a 
dew to promoting Lacan in America. 

The Talking Cure is a long, thorough, at 
fetes slightly repetitive enquiry Into how liter- 
stare has represented psychoanalysts and 
jiychoanalysis. It seeks to offer insight into 
The fascinating relationship between the crea- 
tive and therapeutic process, and the cross- 
fertilization of literature and psychoanalysis”. 
Ami it is a curious - though in the analytic 
a* text perhaps unsurprising - paradox that it 
best achieves this when it faces up to the basic 
poverty of its chosen area: few “literary" wri- 
len, it least among those Berman considers, 
kve written either sympathetically or illumi- 
tttingly about psychoanalysis. 

Whit we find instead is a parade of 
tereo typed, wayward, megalomaniac 

ailysts, and various forma of psychiatric and 
Mtutional brutality which seem to have little 
k do with the legacy of Flreud. Or - whon a 
niter does engage with psychoanalysis proper 
*i reticence or resistance which leaves the 
mqulrer guessing. Such reticence seems to put 
jfo value of Berman’s book in question. But it 
* precisely when he faces up to the questions 
pored by it that his book offers most insights 
B ojitora turo, and is at the same time most 
tavuwngly “psychoanalytic”. When he skirts 
rire questions he tends to make up for the 
representation of psychoanalysis in flo- 
r °,7 * •uperabundanpe of his own, albeit 
■ jpnwr, analytic interpretation. And this la 
P ®™*- 11 kads him to some highly specula- 


"W questionable interpretation of authors’ 
. gWwal details, and some very debatable 


TJj Judgments - it can only be gratitude 
J^oakes him conclude that “Reading D. 
l, ■ A* White Hotel is like diaoover- 
J^Shakespeare play”. Berman talks 
about transference; yet his own 
JJ® « ’ ^ramference", on to the rare author 
the merit of at least taking 

r S^h?,? ri0Usly > P" 1 * “““wdysed. 
fW, * tpductory consideration of 

5J? ““tories, Berman reminds the 
U int Perkins Gilman’s wonder- 

^ •turWng story, “The Yellow Wall- 


or uuman’B own illness 
01 S-Wefr MitcheU’s “rest cure” 
■Wfc 2 K 2 ? d '' to her permanently 
^y Inspired the story. The 
fejr ^d dangera of transference and 
*** discussed in relation 
itfe r.525 , a I°n8 chapter is devoted 
M «nd the letters of Sylyia 

^ n . u Wy sifted for any comments on 
>» toEmf Whit W might offer towards 

Bell I dr. 

strikes tbc reader. how- 


if not obtusely ^liters have dealt 


with this or that detail; rather it Is the accu- 
mulation of such interpretations that is prob- 
lematic. Psychoanalysts are taught to be aware 
of the potential violence of interpretation; for 
their part, literary critics must be careful not to 
articulate and amplify the text to the extent of 
appropriating It. In either case it la the specific- 
ity and strangeness of the other (or object) 
which is threatened: the specificity and 
strangeness which characterize manifestations 
of the unconscious or, equally, the literary text 
and its siiences. 

Despite Berman’s persuasive tone, his care- 
ful groundwork and ample documentation, fic- 
tion and reility, the author’s biography and the 
limited facts of his or her characters’ lives, do 
end up, if not confused, then all sounding very 
much of a piece. ForBerman, the central prob- 
lem of The White Hotel is whether the heroine’s 
premonitory dreams and symptoms ultimately 
lend themselves to psychoanalysis or to mystic- 
ism. He concludes that her death indicates the 
limits of psychoanalysis, and that Thomas 
therefore ultimately embraces transcendental- 
ism. The objection to this is not just that the 
limits of the psychoanalytic perspective in the 
novel are staked out well before this by the 
caricature of Freud we find there. It is that the 
undeclared but insistent desire of Thomas the 
storyteller goes completely unquestioned. 



Psychoanalysis at such moments seems to col- 
lude with literary representations of itself. 
Tnere is a violence in The White Hotel other 
than the explicit violence, and it inheres in the 
way the author maps out his heroine’s “fate" as 
testament to his own control- a control magni- 
fied to omnipotence when her fate is yoked to 
that of the rewritten destiny of a whole people. 

So it is not when Berman ia trying to elabo- 
rate a text's half-hearted psychoanalytic epi- 
sodes that his own brand of psychoanalysis 
seems appropriate. Rather, it is when he dis- 
cusses the limits of Active psychoanalysis (as in 
tiie chapters bn Joanne Greenberg's / Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden and on Philip 
Roth), or fiction’s hostility to psychoanalysis 
(as in his interesting chapter on Nabokov), that 
Berman is able to illuminate the authors’ si- 
lences rather than fill them with hia own inter- 
pretations. His ideal analyst is in fact a very 
“empathic” figure. Indeed, the limits and 
scope of bis approach are perhaps best indi- 
cated by his own view of what such a figure can 
achieve: “Progress In psychotherapy is mea- 
sured ... by the agonizingly slow develop- 
ment of ego strengths.” 

Any definition Jane Gallop, a follower of 
Lacan, might give of analysis would be radical- 
ly different, and would almost certainly include 
mention of the unconscious (or “the discourse 




of the other"). She takes six essays from 
I^can s Ecrits and submits them to a dose, 
often line-by-line reading. And reading is the 
crucial term in ber book’s title. Gallop is open 
a r° ul tier orientation: she is a teacher of huma- 
nities, with French as a second language, little 
or no clinical experience, limited grasp of 
Lacan, and a disinclination to take his scientific 
. sidc to ° seriously. This welcome declaration of 
modesty goes along with an equally welcome 
assertion of the right to pick up Lacan and 
read; subsequently, to write about this reading 
from a "vulnerable” or "subjective" position 
(which Gallop also takes to be a feminist one). 
She “would thus transfer Lacan from the 
psychoanalytic scene to the scene of reading” - 
“transfer” here retains something of its 
psychoanalytic connotation. Unlike Berman, 
Gallop Is keenly aware of her own “transfer- 
ence" on to a chosen text. 

Difficulty is something all readers of Lacan 
will have experienced, and Gallop confronts 
this without embarrassment. In a chapter de- 
voted to the “Seminar on The Purloined Let- 
ter* she shows why Americans in particular 
have had difficulty with Lacan, who is famous 
for his virulent anti-Americanism. She locates 
such two-way hostility' in the realm of the “im- 
aginary”, and proposes to remove the debate 
Into the “symbolic”: this, she says, is (he pur- 
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An exceptionally civilized proposal 
to TLS Readers 


You are invited to subscribe to the best ' 
American review of books, politics, and 
the arts, at a special discount rate of /■' 

£17 - and save £10 off the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of £27. 

The covers shown here give you- some 
idea of the variety and intellectual excite- 
ment of The New York Review of Books, 
You cad see that influential writers such as. 
Gore Vidal, Mary McCarthy, Joan Didion, 
and Milan Kundera are provided a. forum 
in which to discuss the most important ■ 
issues and books of our time. 

Every two weeks ^ the Nep York Review 
of Books publishes criticism' by Writers and 
scholars who art themselves a major force 
in world literature and thought— V.S. 
Naipaul, Susan Sontag, Elizabeth Hard" 
Wick, Stephen Jay Gould, Nadine Gorj- 
. dimer, Norman Mailer, John K, Galbraith, 
.Emma Rpthschild, Diane; Johnson, E.H. ... 
Gom^rich, V.S. Pritchett, Murray Kemp- '*■ 
: ton, and more- - V • v v ’ >• * ■ - . ■ :• 

: These writer addrew (iheiriselyes 'td a : ' /■ 
special audience of over 120,000 ' • 

discriminating readers- 6 , 000 'of them hi \ ; ■ 
Britato - Who knoW that the Widest range .; 


of subjects will be discussed in an exciting 
way. Is it any wonder that The New York 
Review has been called, "the best general 
review of books and human affairs to ap- 
pear in this country in at least a genera- ; 
Hon"? (Henry David Aiken/ Brandeis 
University ) 

And Lord Clark wrote, "I have 
never known such a Sigh standard 
of reviewing and in some way. you , 
manage to keep the same tone of . . ■ 
free intelligent comment in all the 
reviews," 

'We will. send you 22 issues of the best 
American review of books, politics, and 
■ the arts at the special rate of only ■ 

£17-- that's a saving of £10 from the . 
regular subscription rate of £27. 

i We hope you Will agree that tliis is a 
civilized way of Introducing you to The „ 
New York Rev lew. ■You' '.will enjoy the con- 
venience arid the Savings of a subscription, 
as Well as 22 Issues of a magazine Whose 
founding , 1 according to The New States * 
man; "has had more cultural import for 
America than the opening qf Lincoln Center/ 
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pose of psychoanalysis. Her reading of Lacan's 
essay shows it as a "parable of psychoanalysis" 
in which the true analyst-figure in Poe's tale is 
not Dupin (as is often supposed) but the narra- 
tor. Gallop may over-simplify the category of 
the "imaginary" and put more faith in the 
“symbolic” than is warranted; but her re-read- 
ing is none the less intriguing and convincing. 

The problem of the way Lacan's work is 
received remains central to Gallop, and in her 
chapter on “The Mirror Stage” she seeks to 
show how “the effect of Lacan’s text on his 
students is analogous to the effect of the mirror 
on the infant”. What is crucial for her in the 
minor stage is the establishing of chronology: 
the way in which an infant both “anticipates” 
and “ret reacts" its own history; but also the 
way in which Lacan's pupils see his later for- 
mulations in his early "Mirror Stage” essay, 
and the way in which the original of this essay, 
though often referred to, is in fact untraceable. 

Gallop is always ingenious, particularly so in 
her discussions of "The Freudian Thing” and of 
“The Subversion of the Subject". But it is in 
her chapters on feminine sexuality in relation 
to the essays “The Agency of the Letter" and 
“The Signification of the Phallus” that her in- 
genuity seems most powerfully allied to com- 


mitment. Through a series of associations on 
Lacan’s ideas of metaphor and metonymy, she 
shows how metonymy seems to have been 
associated in Lacan with the feminine and con- 
sequently to have been undervalued; she then 
shows how rivalry between metaphor and 
metonymy Is itself already part of a “phallo- 
centric interpretive tradition". She goes on to 
discuss the ambivalence in Lacan's relation to 
women, which she tracks down to the level of 
Us use of ambiguous phrases which may be lost 
in translation. She does not seek to resolve this 
ambivalence; nor should we require her to. 
Rather she shows how deep it runs. 

Also included in Reading Lacan are Gallop's 
accounts of her book’s genesis, of its develop- 
ment (through her own brief affair with analy- 
sis) and even of a dream she had upon conclud- 
ing it. At its strongest, Gallop's personal 
approach gives a sense of involvement in her 
reading and communicates a sense of the work 
which is drawing her on. Elsewhere, however, 
her reading blurs into a “reading" of her own 
person - or personality. The line dividing these 
two readings is fine but vital. 

Through her modest declaration of her li- 
mited qualifications, Gallop leads us to expect 
a direct engagement with Lacan. Yet repeated- 


Mapping for moral relevance 


Adam Morton 

GABRIELE TAYLOR 

Pride, Shame and Guilt: Emotions of self- 
assessment 

244pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
019824620X 

Suppose that one's attitude to oneself was en- 
" tirely negative, allowing room for neither pride 
nor self-respect. Could one then function as a 
person, valuing and judging and making plans 
about one's own and other people’s future? If it 
seems that the answer might be yes, or that it 
depends on unknown quirks of human psycho- 
logy, consider a more extreme example. Sup- 
pose that one’s attitude to oneself was entirely 
neutral, allowing neither pride, self-respect, 
shame, guilt, nor even embarrassment. Could 
one still function as a person? 

These are important questions. For one idea 
that occurs to anyone Who thinks about moral- 
:■ ity is that a need for something like self-respect 
. la an essential part of what it is to be a person, 
and that without it we would be inconceivably 
different, and probably would not function In 
any effective way at all. So the evident need 
people have to judge and evaluate and set stan- 
dards of action and character might arise not 
. just from. the need td coordinate our actions 
and prevent us from harmingone another, but 
also, and more deeply , from what is required 
for a creature to function as a person,’ with a 
workable conception of itself. 

. To state these questions in a way thM gave 
... any chance of finding intelligent answers to 
them, one would first have to clear, the ground 
by answering some others. And the$e are the 
• . : 1 questions Gabriele Taylor addresses herself to . 
They are, foughty: What emotions are relevant 
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to having a functioning conception of oneself? 
Which of these are culturally parochial and 
which (or, which features of them) universal? 
What role do the ideas of self and others play in 
these emotions? What emotions and what be- 
liefs are required for self-respect? Which emo- 
tions are inherently connected with morality? 

Her answers, just as roughly, are as follows. 
There is a class of emotions of self-evaluation, 
of which the most important members are 
pride, remorse, shame and guilt, which are 
essentially tied both to attitudes of self-respect 
and self-esteem and to the central moral attri- 
bute of integrity. Integrity consists in putting 
the moral worth of one’s motives and actions at 
the centre of one's conception of oneself, and is 
thus essential if praise or blame is to affect the 
agent deeply. Pride and shame are the most 
parochial and the least moral of these emo- 
tions, in that they are associated with a less 
specifically moral range of beliefs and are less 
Intimately connected with one's conception of 
oneself. Their connections are really with self- 
esteem ' rather than self-respect. Someone 
could, for example , feel pride ot shame at hav- 
ing eaten five' pounds of cboqolates* On the 
.other hand shame’s connections with self- 
esteem link it indirectly with integrity and self- 
respect, for the sense of shame threatens one's 
image of what one is, as well as one’s evalua- 
. tion df one's actions. Guilt, on the other hand, 
is more specifically moral, in that it is associ- 
ated with beliefs about the relations between 
one's actions and various norms; but guilt has 
fewer close connections with self-respect, in 
that its focus is oh the value of one’s actions 
rather than on one's value as a person. Re- 
morse, however, is intrinsically directed at the 
moral qualities of one's actions, In particular 
those 'which affect others. 

. Taylor is to some extent playing favourites 
among the emotions here; Some of them ac- 
. ; quire a more definite rationale than others,- 
which makes them emerge as more rational 
and more likely to be part of the equipment of 
- .the morally adequate, person, 'Die favoured 
, ; emotions receive another and very interesting 
/■! kind of emphasis top, Baylor analyses the heal- 
; i ing capacities of guilt, shame, and remorse, the 
parts’ .theyv can play in enabling someone to 
come to terms with past actions they ho longer 
: approve of, and concludes, that shame Is the 
. . least and remorse thd thost helpful for this 
purpose, ■ 

' This favouritism helps to explain and excuse 
: some arbitrariness in Taylor's descriptions of 
; the various emotions. It is easy, for example , to 
object that the way she draws the contrast be- 
tween guilt and remorse does not exactly fit 
one’s own use of the words, or that many 
people use the terms “self-respect” and “self- 
esteem” interchangeably.. But such objections 
are beside the points For Taylor’s main aim is 
to show how to draw certain contrasts between 
the emotions we ascribe to ourselves - and, for 
that m otter, between the emotions we are cap- 


ly her chapters start and are given momentum 
by invoking secondary readers or translators 
(of very varied competence and seriousness): 
Alan Sheridan, Francois George, Catherine 
Cement, Anthony Wilden, Jacques Derrida et 
at. Among the proliferation of names, the 
name threatens at times almost to dis- 
appear. Add to this Gallop's desire to show 
how the reception of Lacan's texts reflects his 
ideas, and her policy of using Mehlman to read 
Mehlman, Lacan Lacan (and Derrida to some 
extent to read them all), and going through her 
book can feel like walking through an 
academic hall of mirrors. In the conclusion to 
her chapter on “The Mirror Stage”, she indeed 
says: “As I thus recognize iny chapter as a 
mirror image of itself, I am jubilant.” This 
reader is rather less so; perhaps even rather 
excluded by such mirroring, such narcissism. 

Another even more serious worry originates 
in her introductory avowal of her limitations. 
For only pages later these limitations are 
turned - almost magically - into their opposite. 
Lacan, she decides, is ail about style ; and no 
one is better equipped to understand style than 
a “professional reader” of literature. Lacan, it 
is true, was fond of Buffon’s maxim “le style est 
i’homme mfime”; but it is a big step from this to 


able of having. And these contrasts are impor- 
tant because through them we can describe 
differences in the ways different emotions fit 
Into our lives. 

To take Taylor’s project in these terms, as an 
exercise in dialling our actual aud possible 
emotions rather than in describing our emo- 
tional vocabulary, is not to make it Immune to 
objection. The main aim of her analysis must 
be to produce a map of a connected range of 
emotions. And the map that Taylorproduces - 
in the course of the whole book, never sum- 
marized or put together in one place - seems 
defective in some respects. For one thing, she 
discusses only one emotion of positive self- 
evaluation/pride, as against the four emotions 
of negative self-evaluation. And pride emerges 
as a relatively primitive and not essentially 
moral business, something a person could lack 
without danger to their integrity. 

This leads to a curious asymmetry in her 
picture of the person of integrity: such a person 
is susceptible to remorse, guilt, end regret on 
the side of self-hatred, and on the side of self- 
love has only the more cerebral attitude, hard- 
ly an emotion, of self-respect. It seems a grey 
and austere condition: why should anyone 
aspire to it? But surely what is going on here is 
that Taylor has succumbed to something 
parochial in our present attitudes. We are wary 
. of smugness, pomposity, and spiritual pride, 
and, in our care not to rely on these, have run 
out of names for the authentic satisfactions ot 
. living kc cording to one's principles. And 
perhaps we have also runout of ways into those 
satisfactions. • ' .. . 

Another omission in Taylbr’s map involves 
the contrasts between shame, guilt, regret and 
remorse. The contrast between shame and 
guilt is drawn in some detail, and is, I think, 
meant in part to be qne between shame and the 
other three. The contrasts between guilt, re- 
morse, and regret, on the other hand, arepnly 
. sketched, and ate not easy to bring into focus. 
In fact, at one point Taylor remarks that re- 
... , morse ls not really an emotion of self-assess- 
ment at all because “In feeling remorse a per- 
son's thoughts are. not primarily hpori himself 
.... He is not seen try sofoe [imagined] audi- 
ence or judged by some authority.” And yet 
remorse is earlier described as an eminently 
healthy and essentially moral emotion, being 
concerned with the effects of the agent's ac- 
tions on others in a way that draws him. away 
from self-preoccupation and self-indulgence. 
She seems to be excluding from her project the 
emotion which, according, to her theory, she 
ought to be paying most attention to. 

Taylor needs, in her characterization of in- 
tegrity, to be able to describe emotions which 
have two different sorts of characteristic. On 
the one hand they must be deep and serious 
and capable of doing justice to the force of the 
aversion one can have for one’s past actions. 
On the other hand the core of such an emotion 
must not be self-indulgence or pointless self- 


the claim that Lacan can best be understood bv 
literary critics attending to the style of hh writ 
ten output (which in any case constituted oolvi 

tiny part of his work, most of which was trak 
mitted orally, and was heavily influenced byhk 
editor and son-in-law, Jacques-Alain MilL 
Gallop's Lacan is a literary and a limited 
creature, particularly when, as she admits she 
resists “touching the beautiful, crazy, violent 
portions of tho text". This does not in itself 
invalidate her picture of him - except to t be 
extent that she implies that her picture is not in 
fact a limited one. For Lacan was also a 
psychiatrist, a major clinician, head of ■ 
school, formulator of certain stientifiepropod- 
tions which may indeed be "read", but msy 
also be debated, challenged and developed, 
These propositions are often suipmiMly 
simple in themselves, even if the commentary 
upon them is notoriously complex and diffi. 
cult. His theories are almost invariably better 
presented and understood by referring back to 
concepts of Freud's and they have serious 
clinical implications. The relation of 
psychoanalysis to reading, as Gallop and Ber- 
man in their very different ways and styles both 
testify, is indeed a complex and .a crucial 


hatred. There are such emotions, but they ire 
emotionally dose to their more perverse 
variants, and are not identified by standard 
English names. One can wallow Irrationally in 
what is accurately described as remorse; what 
is accurately described as regret can be loo 
trivial an emotion for such an occasion; guilt 
can then be a completely inappropriate emo- 
tion. 

Taylor’s project requires her to work out the 
contrasts between guilt, regret, and remorse, 
and at the same time indicate what about these 
emotions is morally relevant, arid What “he* ■ 
thy” or “redeeming”. It is not at all clear tint 
these two projects are the same: an elaboration 
of the contrasts between the ordinary concepts- . 
as expressed in the ordinary words may mbs 
some of the morally and psychologically mod 

important features of our emotions. I wouW oe 

surprised if this were not so, for our ordinary 
vocabulary here is surely in part an exprtssJofl 
of our culture's ideas about character 
retribution, and atonement, and these idea 
are at the moment very much intramjmi. 
Taylor’s reluctance to go too fat trim foe con- 
trasts embedded in the meanings of a jew 
glish words is reflected in her somewbatm- 
sory treatment of Bernard WilHamrt 1 
of situations where something like ! remow 
seems to be required. The challenge 
pies present is that of describing |Je 
that a responsible person would 
describing it as a pointless 

These are wishes that Taylor had . _ 
about some things, rather thanObj<^d“ 
what she does say. We do need a 
emotions of self-assessment, 
line between tho redeeming and the 
gent emotions is so hard to.dJWjA^^ 

. need to work out the ways ht whicb 
can be perverse, setf-indulgen^«^ 
deeming, or part of What 
rity would feel. These are pfoble^fe^ ^ ■ 
should take up; following whefd. - 
begun. For If we understood bet£* £ „ 

that self-respect and the 
assessment play in our lives we 
tackle Important ' practical l and • .^uerfb. 
tasks. One such practical 
ing the ways in which It is and is not^ 
to react to various difficult situatioroif^ — 
such theoretical task is that of ; 

most basic question about the ^orajy , 
tant emotions: why do we-need few®. , j 1 

— — - ' ' « , " ■ t ■ s 

Anna Freud has made a selection 
Sigmund Freud's writings. The 
Psychoanalysis (597pp. Chatto ^ ^ 

£20. 0 7012 0720 5), ftk 
Psychoanalytical Library. Gufol^, „ 
states in his foreword that, Wtherto^requ 
for a recommendation of the b^f JJSSS’ 
to Freud’s work have defied an 
This book claims to include “w 
. irreducible elements of psychoanalyse? .. ■, • 
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volume opens, in January 1914, Marcel 
trout is forty-two years old. His asthma and 
fe habits of work confine him to the bedroom 
ibere constant fumigation is his excuse for not 
goring visitors. Occasionally he ventures out 
•to what was then “the purer air of evening”. 
Utoiial matters are his immediate concern, 
lfae reviews of Swann, published by Grasset 
Is previous November, are still coming in. In 
le Nwvelle Revue Franqaisc for January 1 
jppein the far from flattering assessment by 
Henri Ghton, eliciting Proust's celebrated let- 
ters in reply: a prelude to the equally famous 
othuges with Gide, the NRF% official fiatter- 
tt, and the eventual appearance, in the June 
ud July numbers of the magazine, of two sec- 
tou horn fee new volume In preparation, 
him FUles en fleur. (All this forms, as it 
sere, i continuous narrative, interrupted by 
nher matters.) Proust’s reputation is greatly 
ringed. Swann sells 3,600 copies in the first 
year. Especially to Grasset, and to Jacques 
tiviire it the NRF, Proust sends the ede- 
tnted, Interminable, all but illegible altera- 
ton of text. Grasset has to assign a special 
nfatant to decipher them. 


Equally prominent in this volume is the fine 
review of Swann by the painter Jacques fimile 
Blanche, In which Proust collaborates: it is 
published in the Echo de Paris on April 15, and 
Proust pays several newspapen (300 francs to 
U Figaro ) to print further “echoes” of its most 
laudatory passages. 

So much for business. 1914 is the year of the 
drowning of the beloved chauffeur, Alfred 
AgostinelU, following the crash of his plane (a 
gift from Proust) in the sea off Antibes: the 
single letter from Proust to Agostinelli in this 
volume Is written on Msy 30, the very day of 
the tragedy. 1914 is the year, also, of the mur- 
der, on March 16, of Proust's friend Gaston 
Calmette, editor of Le Figaro, by Mme Cail- 
laux, wife of a cabinet minister whom Calmette 
had attacked in print. On July 30 comes her 
astonishing acquittal: Proust is among those 
who send messages of sympathy to Calmette's 
family. 

And 1914 is - the atrocious yew. For years 
before the murder at Sarajevo there had been 
the heightening of international tension, ex- 
changesof provocation, and refutations of con- 
ciliation, of a kind all too familiar to readers in 
the 1980s. Proust’s brother, Dr Robert Proust, 
is called up on August 2: Proust accompanies 
him to the Gare de l'Est. Soon from the front 
comes the news that a German bomb has ex- 
ploded in the operating room where the doctor 
is working: he is miraculously unhurt, and is 
“citd & I'ordre du jour, pas pour cela, mais pour 
tant d'autres chows courageuses qu'li ne cesse 
de faire”. "Los obus tombaient sur la table 
d ’operation": nothing is said of the patient. 

Many letters go to the composer Reynaldo 
Hahn in fee army, begging him to desist from 
. seeking transfer from his safe post in Albi to 


& womb with a view 
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Weyergans is not the first novelist to 
“P Hie itoiy of hi* central character nine 
■Mm before the moment when life, for the 
of fiction, is commonly supposed to 
W.but it is exceptional, for a novel to end 
Wife With of its narrator. La Vie d‘un bibi 
a previously unexplored field for the 
^ntapprentlssage. 

ftkofle which psychologists have long con- 
worthy of attention. The novelist, 
on ® or two problems when he 
sub-genre of “foetal auto- 
JW* ■^ Ie environment is uniform and 
®R*t of characters 
>2® Weyergans says that twins have no 
* fetomunicate, since they supply each 

^ cause 

fej p Smelt 

■Wrot*) Perth 

?<urof s Perch has been hailed by 
Mm. ? tT)cc a * “stunning" and “powerful”. 

him lost something in Leigh 
tflp^i^^^on.but this sdmbfe account 
hat fee religious implica- 

® SConu M* 1 sKfe 


hL lJ-V) ““Med monastery hi Brittany, 
• recoVerin 8 from his torture 
Wj p.JSf a American dictatorship, 

fori fej? 1 recor< k iris emotional and Infel- 
fepreS! 0118 fee terrifying ordeaL For 


other's need for company. The foetus has one 
dose relationship, so Jules’s mother is a matter 
for speculation; and he has some sharp words 
wife the author, a necessary but intrusive being 
who seems to arouse the same mixture of suspi- 
cion and antagonism as a father, violating fee 
little parasite's cosy intimacy with his host or 
insisting on taking fee story back to first 
causes. 

This Is an erudite manikin, expressing him- 
self in elegant French with a mastery of regis- 
ters from discursive prose to invective, the 
occasional reference to Aristotle and the odd 
word of Latin or Eskimo thrown in for good 
measure. Hie early part of the book is a con- 
temporary, sdentific version of the creation 
myth, with a cast of protons,., neutrons and 
neutrinos dispersed by the Big Bang. La Vie 
d’un bibi belongs to a type of fantasy not 
uncommon in contemporary French literature, 
or indeed in fee past: Nodier and Diderot ' 
similarly Indulged the imagination (inspired 
partly by their admiration for Tristram 
Shandy). 


tional Christian attitude towards paiq and mar- 
tyrdom. He fells fee assembled brethren feat 
Ms experience has shaken his bollef in a merri- . 

■ ful God and in the redemptive powwpf suffer- 
ing, which he calls “thls frightful ldea, this 
madman’s fantasy” that has ^terrorized legions 
of Children”. The oniy other characters in the ’ 
novel are the French Abbot, who Is given a 
dibit speech in which he justifies fee-mystery 

of an aU-knoitiug, all-powerful God; and a 
peasant woman who works as a lock-keeper on 
fee canal, and says very little. : ■ -M" 

The further extravagant theorizing feat Rio - 
indulges in is confusing to the point of opacity. 
Like Some religious Jean-Paul Sartre, . Fathqr 
• JoacMm Uifeches info long , hreditetipna in ' 
which:- . .V A. ;? ■ N / .v 
He found ww afenrel, •' 

which revolved around two ptis; *e ' 

' nnthf rfr'*— " nrf thg abeotutepefl of fee universe. He 


that of bicycle messenger at the front. Proust, 
who in youth had enjoyed his year of military 
sendee, is now hopelessly asthmatic; neverthe- 
less fears conscription: and all his doctors are 
called on for certification of his unfitness. To 
Lionel Hauser he writes repeatedly about his 
investments, which he himself has handled de- 
plorably and which are of course affected by 
events. Paris is bombarded - an experience 
Proust will characterize In a revelatory passage 
of his novel as “Pompdi par fragments, cheque 
soir." For a time, accompanied by fee faithful 
Cdleste Albaret and a Swedish valet, he seeks 
refuge at the Grand Hfrtel in Cabourg. Most of 
the building is a military hospital; he remains 
there five or six weeks, distributing gifts to the 
wounded before leaving. Lists of casualties “au 
champs d'honneur” fill the newspaper col- 
umns; as one may imagine, Proust’s letters of 
condolence are sublime. 

But, as always, even in this wartime volume , 
it is the passages on art and society that particu- 
larly enthrall. Writing to AndrC Chaumeix, 
apparently referring to reviewers who have 
criticized Swann for “having no plan”, he won- 
ders: supposing L' Education sentimentale were 
to appear today - would it be found to have a 
"plan”? To £mile Straus, about the sordid be- 
haviour of Agostinelll's relatives, eager to get 
their hands on the money he was carrying when 
he drowned: "Cei choses-lft, si affreuses 
qu'elles sclent, arrivent joumellement chez les 
La Rochefoucauld ou les Montmorency dhs 
qu'une question d'intdrdt se pr&ente.” Again 
to Bmile Straus, a curious remark: ”11 est vral 
que la culture n'est gu&re plus ndeessaire que 
suffisante & I'ficlosion du talent." Best of all, 
perhaps, to Daniel Haldvy about a war story 
Haldvy had written and published in the Jour- 
nal des Dibats for November 17: 

[La lundi tolr novembre 1914] 

Cher ami 

Ce8 quelques mote pour te dire que e’est en 
pleurant que j’ai lu la Troll Croix, En ce temps oh U 
y a tam de sublime dans lea frits, et si pen dans les 
parolei et lei dcrib, oh chacun annonce que la 


Guerre a transform* les esprits, mais I'an nonce daiis 
un style qui moittre trop qu'elle n’a rien transforms 
du tout, oh les mimes so tt lies, les rotates banaiifea 
reviennent, soit pines encore, soitsemblant Idles par 
leur confrontatioD aux gran des choses qu'elles 
s imaginent exprimer, en ce temps oh on ne peut lire 
un journal sans ddgoflt, et oh peui’dre pas une ifrne 
decente n'a encore 6i6 dcrite sur la guerre, Je crofs 
que les Trois Croix sont le premier morceau de la 
litterature guerriirc (ne te frolsse pas du mot litfera- 
lure qui au sens oh Je le prends et oh lu I’emends 
j espire est fort noble) qu'il ra’ait 4(6 domfe de lire. 

Que de choses j’aurals S te dire h un moment oh 
Jamals le ddsamemenl des intelligences n’a Hi si 
funesle. 

Ton bien fimu et admlratlf 

Marcel Proust 

Most of Haldvy’s article, or story, is given to 
us in a footnote on page 332. It is brief and 
intense. Philip Kolb does well to reprint it. But 
then Kolb does everything well here. In fee 
amplitude, tone, and interest of its notes, in- 
deed in its entire presentation, this volume is 
masterly - as are all its predecessors. What has 
developed is the quality of the letters them- 
selves. Maturity, artistic growth, the nurture of 
his own genius, the presence of personal 
tragedy and apocalyptic public events, all com- 
bine to wring from Proust an authenlidly only' 
intermittently present in the earlier corres- 
pondence. 

Pleasures and Regrets, a collection of 
Proust's early tales and sketches was entitled 
Les Plaislrs et les Jours when it was published, 
with a preface by Anatole France, in Paris in 
1896. (Proust was twenty-five.) Louise 
Varese’s translation, with its altered title, first 
appeared in 1949: the present edition is a re- 
printing of an American reprint published by 
the Ecco Press in New York last year. D.'J. 
Enright has added an informative preface (not 
present in the American reprint), which sym- 
pathetically emphasizes the book's chief in- 
terest today: its early sounding, here and there, 
of themes grandly treated in Remembrance. 
These tales often possess an immature, very 
fin-de-sihcle charm, and at times hint at the 
power to come. 


"Has achieved a degree df intellectual influence that greatly 
exceeds the size of its readership. 1 " Newsweek 
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Arguing for the actor 


John Hope Mason 

ANGELICA GOODDEN 

Actio and Persuasion: Dramatic performance 
in eighteenth-century France 
200pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 
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Dismissing painting, Plutarch wrote that “it is empiricists' conce 
quite possible for us to take pleasure in the to knowledge ga’ 

work and at the same time look down on the and brought a ne 

workman”. In the early Renaissance this atti- ment about the 
tude was one classical inheritance which the opposed to report 
Italian humanists were concerned to alter, Italian actors, anc 
rather than revive. To do so they employed the official theatres 
language of rhetoric. By stressing the inteilec- Comddie-Frangais 

tual attributes of the pai nte r, and the simi laxity a particularly phy 

of his procedures to those of the orator, a mime and panto 
writer like Alberti aimed to raise the status of popular, and in t! 
the artist. itself underwent a 

In similar fashion, suggests Angelica Good- analogies were dr? 
den, arguments based on rhetoric were used in emotions by paint 

eighteenth-century France to enhance the sta- actors. Lebrun's 
tus of the actor. The classical rhetoricians had and gesture could 
recognized the importance of gesture and ex- Marmontel's artfcl 
pression and one aspect of rhetorical tech- pidie suggested p 
nique, known as actio, was devoted to this for actors. 

The boards traduced 


“bodily eloquence". Actio was obviously em- 
ployed by the actor as much as the orator and 
could therefore provide respectability to a pro- 
fession that was subject to both official and 
general disapproval. The result was that fifty 
years after Voltaire’s famous attack on French 
contempt for actors, an academy to teach 
acting opened in Paris. 

In describing the changing attitudes to acting 
Goodden covers a rich range of material. The 
empiricists' concern with how each sense leads 
to knowledge gave special emphasis to sight 
and brought a new dimension to an old argu- 
ment about the value of the witnessed (as 
opposed to reported) event. The success of the 
Italian actors, and the rivalry between the un- 
official theatres at Saint-Germain and the 
Comddie-Francaise, ted to the development of 
a particularly physical kind of acting. Panto- 
mime and pantomime ballets became very 
popular, and in the hands, of Noverre dance 
itself underwent a major reform. In addition, 
analogies were drawn between the depiction of 
emotions by painters and the performance of 
actors. Lebrun's classification of expression 
and gesture could be applied to the stage, and 
Marmontel's article on acting for the Encyclo- 
pedic suggested paintings to serve as models 
for actors. 


Peter Holland 

GLYNNE WICKHAM 
A History of the Theatre 
264pp. Phaidon. £25. 
0714823228 


. It has been a long time since anyone as distin- 
■** guished as Olynne Wickham has written a one- 
volume history of the theatre. The first Profes- 
sor of Drama in Britain and one of the few 
academics ever to have a theatre named after 
him, be is excellently qualified to take on the 
job. The aim is serious, more than a simple 
narrative designed to accompany coffee-table 
illustrations. The result veers wildly between 
the interesting and the disastrous. 

Wickham’s historical perspective is pre- 
dominantly socio-political, tracing the inter- 
connection of theatre and the dominant forms 
of social power and finding ln that link the 
, . motive forces for the- creation of audience 
taste. The: history of the theatre .becomes a 
history Of the theatre's attempts, to Satisfy the 


tial audience while At .the Same time tying to 
educate that public into accepting what It has 
developed^ Wickham is, as a result, far more 
sensitive ihari most theatre, historians to the 
theatre’s essential cobservatjsip. its willingness 
to bo the public's servan t rather than its master, 
eraergjh gfrom a dependence that Is essentially . 
apd increasingly, economic. One of the last 
. illustrations in the! book shows [actors in Lon? 
don demonstrating against cuts in pablic sub- 
sidies to fringe theatre. The firmbond between 
^ nineteenth-cehtuiy jSurbpeaJi jhealre and the 
.''princes of industry", as Wickhaiti palls them, 
"developed,. & theatrein .which spectacular djs- 
friay is seen ^ celebrating industririand tech- : 
; nolDcIqail : ! 

■ efoergehce of theatre irifee-Weft eight hah- 

dTed yean eartjcr js ^reftllly tied to the advan- 
tages accruing tel ihe Chnrch’frotn do'iiye pat 1 
rrinaae of a rcHribiis drataa.. / v- 

; refetCperlfepx W. 

1 Wstoricafdeveloppwnt that'!* inadequatelyjr^ 
spqnsiYC tothe genuinelypiopular trpditwhS;bf ! 
v feealreftfeiceit toek& to idenlifypolifealpOw- 

' , paragra^hbn toe.“clafoour frorh the labouring 
• ; triages tribe admilt^o *° fedfempjetfqfdttoa-, 
Cib .Ort H ? testifies 1 tb; .feb : ctibngbs 
- ponied ■tbe",devdb|5^enf of th^ niifeteeMh 
t^ntury ’a . distinctive \ <?op Iribhlfori'LtQ d ramafe 
' fonfe melodranfe, TTte^is^O.inentipn offee 
phenoipenal inerbaseitt t ho nil jnbdr of feiqt rtfs. 
• tofobanand fed jtri rial ; ’ar paj^ <be ir- Tocat ip n 
olofe; to’ arebjf cif prcdqri^njpfl^ 
hthj’slpg' :Or ; \of . 

-nbHohsof.wh^ 

r • ; f M b£be^,fe 
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an engaging and persuasive guide. The 
theatre's response to the threat of film is ably 
charted and Wickham’s trust in theatre's essen- 
tia] resilience is reassuring. But the seriousness 
of the book's argument is belied by the myopia 
of its vision. The title is something of a mis- 
nomer. It is a history of European and Amer- 
ican theabe: there seem to be whole continents 
without any theatre at all. Could space not be 
found for at least a passing paragraph or two on 
Central and South America, on Australasia? 
India, for Wickham, has no theatre other than 
traditional dance-drama and Tagore; Japan 
has only Noh and Kabuki; African drama is 
apparently solely tribal. This emban-assing 
Eurocentrism is, I suspect, uncharacteristic of 
Professor Wickham’s own experience. It does 
not seem probable that the distinctive and ex- 
hilarating development of drama in, particu- 
larly, southern Africa through the plays of 
Athol Fugard, say, has passed him by as com- 
pletely as this book’s scope suggests. 

But Wickham's chosen scope is perhaps now 
too large for any one scholar to cover satisfac- 
torily. <A History of the Theatre has dozens of 
passages that are, uncharacteristic;^' for it*^. 
... .author:, garbled, inaccurate or opaque. Sortie 
; are plain erro rs otf fact in captions and in choice 
• pf illustrations. Others demonstrate the perils 
of compression: some sections are hopelessly 
inaccurate. A paragraph on Edward Gordon 
Craig, for instance, is a bizarre confection of 
outright errors' arid garbled chronology in 
which the productions and the. nature of 
Craig’s involvement in them have becortje 
hoiribly muddled. Dozens of (fetes are wrong, . 
misrepresenting the work of playwrights and * 
: directors oVer and dyer-agajn. . 

■ ' ; Atbfeertintes the compression 1$ so great as . 
to make.itheresultMtcomment virtually 
meaningless; In Caiderdp's Life is a Dream and 
■77ri Qreqt Theatre <?fthf World* We are tdld, 

•i ;! : ^the exposition of doctrine; governs strige ac- : 
; ripri ano plot construction'' , a statement which , 

, is; I suppose j in some sense true but Which fells 
; r the reader s^ dc^ not know . -the plajh 
: ■ hpthipg at^tlheirfedicalfy different styles, 

- fe* ; fellgfeitt orthpdPxy of the fetter : and the 




The writer who features most frequently in 
this survey is Diderot. Hie theoretical essays 
he attached to the text of his two plays were as 
influential during his own lifetime as anything 
else he published, and they dealt with theatre 
in a typically diverse way. His early Lettre sur 
les sourds et muets contains an account of how 
theatre can speak to the deaf, precisely 
through “bodily eloquence", and the pro- 
tagonist of Le Neveu de Rameau is, among 
many other things, a brilliant mimic. More- 
over, in his Paradoxe sur le comidlen Diderot 
wrote one of the classic accounts of how actors 
operate. 

In considering the Paradoxe , however, we 
come up against the difficulties which this 
study faces. Its principal theme of the actor as 
someone who is detached from the emotions 
he portrays owed much, according to Diderot, 
to the example of the actress Clairon. Yet she 
herself insisted that acting could not be taught. 
This was because it was not susceptible to the 
kind of "intellectual mastery" which Goodden 
attributes to the theory of the Paradoxe. In 
other words, the way acting is experienced by 
the actor is different from the way it is described 
by the writer, and the comments of the two 
cannot be treated alike. The evidence of a 
Clairon must be assessed differently from that 
of a Marmontel. And as for the protean 
Diderot, his observations on acting stemmed 
as much from his perception of the writer as a 
kind of impersonator as they did from his 
observations of, or conversations with, 
actors. 

The argument of the Paradoxe could be seen 
as consistent with the central thesis of this 
book, allying acting with rhetoric. But there 
are a number of problems with this thesis. In 


the first place, the analogy with the Rendu, 
ance is unsatisfactory. Certainly in the eaib 
Quattrocento the defence of painting UkeS 
defence of poetry, was conducted in temaof 
rhetoric. But later in the century other term 
were used, and the most influential defences 
all became that provided by the Christian m* 
Platonism of Ficino, with its Image of God u 
an artist. Furthermore, the low status of pafet 
ing had been due to the fact that as nfenoal 
work it was classified as a mechanical art- the 
low status of acting, on the other hand, war due 
to the fact that it was considered either immor. 
al or liable to deprave others. At the very least 
the actor was taken to be insincere. Now this 
was a problem which rhetoric was ill-equipped 
to solve since it was open to the same charge 
Cicero’s remark that oratorical skills must be 
accompanied by virtue (or they would be 
“weapons in the hands of a madman") was 
well-known, and Quintilian’s attempt to coun- 
ter the charge was notably unconvincing. Wri- 
ters on preaching, as Goodden’s examples in- 
dicate, were concerned that orators using actio 
should not become like acton. 

Finally, the period when acting began to win 
esteem in France was also the period when 
rhetoric began to lose its previous statu In 
place of rules and the imitation of past model* 
there was a new concern for natural, individual 
expression; the inner experience became more 
important than external display, Goodden in- 
cludes an instance of this in some comments on 
the inadequacy of painting made by Merrier it 
the end of the century. This example, in fact, 
could be taken as typical of her book is t ■ 
whole. For while its central thesis is unaatis- . 
factory it provides interesting material oo a • 
number of fascinating subjects. 


Culture of a tattooed lady 


John Osborne 
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The epithet “theatrical” in the title of Peter 
Jelavich’s book refers both to the style of that 
modernism which emerged in the Bavarian 
capital during fee quarter-century before the 
First Worjd War,, and' to- the subject of his 
investigation. Munich and Theatrical Modern- 
ism is a work of cultural hlBtory, empirical 
rather than theoretical in its approach, which 
deals with theatre in all its aspects. The range 
of ntaterial included is, in feet, very wide, and 
its heterogeneity is such that the author some- 
times has to strain rather in order to hold his 
argument together. * i > r . 

Jelayich discusses a| number of :■ dramatic 
texts, most. extensively the dramas of Wede- 
kind (especially Spring Awakening) and Paniz- 
za’s Council of Love\ he is very much stronger 
on biography and documentation than analysis 
grid criticism, but this fe almost inevitable when 
dlscusdog a play like Phnizza’s. Hq. deals with 
theatre architectfee;. including the two impor- - 
tant theatres designed by Max Uttmann. the . 

. Munich Schauspklhaus (1901) > and ! !fee" 
Kdnstlertheuter (1908), , bbth df which were , 
Organized so as to . foster fee! more fetimate ■■ • 
Mlariotwfe^. between iiidietice and stage rp- 
uired by., the -ne^ type .of drafea ' being pro- 
l^feiali^ferifepecls o{ afege^feign, 
vtifeafee'iidmimsfraripn,; 

‘ itotitical pressurfe,; and !fee cbfepositipn of : : 
theatre, at*dienc«s;Cndibe writes i iri^Bjbiife.detaii! : 
abKmt fee development of cabaret m Munich, 
“' “ J 'ig-i|bc fell spectrum from fee^ serious and t 
[MtirCpffee llferai 

‘ " ^awufeptions^ 

h^lf of fee nineteenfe ceatuiy , 
(fe»tfeh«e4 by fee tgfo'lfeif-j,. 

jrtaqtly-.yi^^ 
ie^&whfeh-V: 


narrative literature and lyric poetfy displayed • 
pronounced theatrical qualities, and Its tbeffll ' 
was no less decorative or spectacular than tbil 

of Victorian England. This does not, howevet, 

affect the subsequent argument, that the 
period in question saw a revitalization and di- 
versification of theatrical forms and style, sad 
that Munich was a particularly productive 
centre firf experimentation in fed "gestuisr^ . 

theatre favoured by modernism. ' ' : 

The reasons for this, Jelavich i 

to be found in the paradoxical chamjw ; 
of Munich culture, as exemplified O’ 1 * 
Mondchta-figare, the tattooed lady inTov^ . 
play, Hlnkemann, who embodies Munic^J . 
“neo-classical ‘front’ and Its ra ^ e ^fv {A j 
hind’ [j/c]". On the one hand, the dtypnw^ ; 
a congenial atmosphere thanks to Its riefliw* 
and theatrical tradition; its thea i r ^_ n - V 
largest in Europe, With seats for 2»00aoi«» • 
city's population of 40,000; in ■ . 

there were (and stiU are) great galleri«^“^ 
Collections, roosco churches arid royaJ^fe^ . 
there was the memory of 
presence in the city, and, at the poputo ” , 
the scale, the secular and religious ; 

the Bavarian peasantry ; there was 

separatist tradition which, ^ x }^y\. nae t >■ 
Munieh to 1 acquire something of the , 

of a •centre of alternative cu ^ tu I r ®' . . , Tjnd 
with .fee official culture pf the ^ ; 

'Prussian) capital, Berlin. On tbeotbe 
Jelayich shows in detail, there was^ 
tradition of repression apd intolerat 50 ®' aft.'. 
had. a firmly populist base. ,“ * as V 2LtM ' 
aliveiin tifeperipd Under dhoWo®* 1 . 

satirical ertergy Of the avant-g ^ r- 

felly feid vidbusly Inhibited 
Cpjxrtritibn 1 to modernist ;• 

particularly from fee Cfentfe; Party* + 

reacheditscllmaxfe the5Q,OQO^y g f , 
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Dreams of omniscience 


Edwa rd Said 

iffljiEW MARTIN ^ . 

^ Knowledge of Ignorance: From Genesis to 

jilesVeme ^ 

- 59 pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
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-jUs h an audacious book. Andrew Martin's 
ssbicct is the hidden relationship (bordering 
« equivalence) of knowledge and ignorance, 
tx “omniscience and nescience” as he some- 
fou calls them. His proposition is a compel- 
one - that whenever those opposites are 
fried at closely, the paradoxes and contradic- 
ftoos multiply to such an extent as to make the 
opposition, ordinarily thought of as total, un- 
icoablfl. In the book of Genesis, for example, 
fr very existence of a text telling of the'virtues 
of ignorance in a knowledgeable way under- 
lines its author's claims to present an all- 
bowing God who masterminds a “doomed 
aperiment with human nescience”. God’s 
prohibition against Adam and Eve partaking 
of the fruits of knowledge comes from “the 
deity's need to realize the logical possibility 
.. . of ignorance”, but once humans acquire 
one knowledge they develop a permanent 
taste for it. Thereafter all sorts of inconsisten- 
nes develop, each of them reinforcing the 
problem of every book which, “though it pro- 
poses to heal the rift between the divine and 
to human, can only succeed in preserving or 
■gmenting the distance between them. Ethic- 
Hj, all writing implies failure because- it 
perpetuates the condition of sinfulness.” 
Martin’s readings proceed eccentrically to 
reveal patterns of this “anepistemological” 
variety in the works of Nicholas of Cusa, Eras- 
<ui, Rousseau, Napoleon, Chateaubriand 
ad Jules Verne. His prose is often dotted with 
wlogisms, barbarisms, jargon and pedantic 
ur-puns (for example, topophille and 
typhobie) and he is not immune to an 
ocesslye rhetorical use of the very paradoxes 
b book describes. Occasionally his word-play 
feo m of hand , perhaps causing some readers 
. Jgiw upon him entirely. Relentlessly driven, 
wtin’s mode of critidsm makes few conces- 
**i to simple or step-by-step argument, to 
*$mings and ends in the conventional sense, 
b the definitions and “points” of expository 
describes what he does as brlcolage , 
• WMequafe euphemism for the sheer plod of 
^icutences as: “The diverse texts consl- 
Jred herein share with the distant coordinates 
■ * Bffj f coiutnjcted from limited data the 
^ptibility. to Inclusion in alternative pat- 
2 y»nnlng the. conspicuous gap between 


repertoire of power and knowledge; whereas 
at first the ignorant Arabs were subject to 
Napoleon's quasi-omnisdence, they and their 
Orient stand revealed as 

not distinct from Europe but rather a pan of its 
ancestry, the back aide, its concealed rather embar- 
rassing verso. Thus the civilizing! mission finally ex- 
changes the missionary approach to the East for an 
advance on the rear of Europe. The West is already 
Orientalized; the explicit substitution of the practice 
of Oriental IzatJon for the principle of Europeaniza- 
tion blows away the tissue of epistemological legi- 
timacy enveloping the Orientalist exercise. 

Using critical procedures reminiscent of 
those of Gaston Bachelard, Martin’s chapter 
on Jules Verne is remarkably resourceful in its 
exploration of the obsessively culinary im- 
agination at work in Verne's sdence fiction. 
Digestion, assimilation, cooking, collecting, 
codifying - all these are parts of the gigantically 
integral Vemian repos, which seeks nourish- 
ment equally at the centre of the earth or tbe 
bottom of the ocean. Martin’s use of Verne is 
meant to exaggerate the equivocal or, to say 
the least, suspidous alliance of late nineteenth- 
century “totalizing projects” with “sdence”. 
Like Verne’s, “the various totalizing projects 
of the nineteenth century are gestures of nos- 
talgia and conservatism; they mount a des- 
parate defence of a fortress already in ruins 
[grand science had in fact been divided up Into 
much smaller fields of specialization]: the book 
as a unitary, systematic framework for the con- 
tainment of information, equipped with a natu- 
ral or necessary language for its expression”. 
Martin’s most typical, most rebarbative and 
intransigent, most self-reflecting comment 
occurs as he sums up Verne: “The dream of 
omniscience coupled to the practise of 
omniveracity; and, reflected in the mirror of 
negation, involuntary abstinence haunted by 
the nightmare of nesdence: such are the co- 


ordinates of Jules Verne’s oneiric and chiastic 
career.” 

As descriptions of Veme, “oneiric and chias- 
tic” are symptomatic words, which Martin does 
a great deal to explicate credibly. But they are 
also words symptomatic of his own mode of 
critidsm. It would be manifestly unfair to load 
his book with the crisis-m-critidsm syndrome, 
given, flrat, that by now everyone Is fairly tired 
.of the subject and, second,. feat his own quite 
considerable talents offer the reader many 
local pleasures and profits. A gifted interpre- 
ter, Martin is also learned, precise and wonder- 
folly sensitive to the divagations as well as the 
inherent craziness of the authors he has rightly 
chosen to highlight. Looked at more closely, 
however, his book shows that there is in it a 
sort of congruence between Martin’s own cri- 
tical philosophy and the rather messy situation 
he has dedded to discuss. 

On one level Martin is a deconstructionist. 
Indeed his pages on Genesis are Derrida read 
back into the Scriptures; later, his scrutiny of 
“Renaissance” and “Orientalism” carries much 
the same effort forward in time. His search for 
instabilities, shifts, collapses of meaning pay 
off time and again: all verbal undertakings, he 
affirms, are indeed undermined by the sheer 
lurch of words, “normally” discrete and dear- 
cut, towards their opposites. You think you say 
one thing, but in actuality are saying half-a- 
dozen things, things that reverse, travesty and 
completely subvert your intentions. 

“Empson”, one is likely to mutter. No, it 
isn't Erapson. Martin’s work has an openly 
metaphysical side to it, whereby all statements, 
all histories, presumably all realities, are at 
best approximative: they are never “the thing" 
itself, but some (often caricatural) version of 
the thing. This is a fair distance from the under- 
lying ideology of clear statement that sup- 
ported both Empson and Richards. For 
Martin’s critidsm expresses, as forcefully and 


The referential genie 


w Vjts.on to something very suggestive 
titoresting^; Although his book .is prgan- 
T^ri)oologically, it Is actually a brilliant 
demonstration of fee Impossibility of 
^ Wed bistqiy, of fact, of '’froth". By 
intractably extreme resistance to 
serlw “ Kiven Martin’s belief that 
Jfedp and ignorance are not poles apart 
^feiys constifotiyely involved ip each 
jTfe“llIs essav allhws pnmmnn fprrain 


i CS — the common terrain 
ST*. ’ 0V ** *° cpie ^8 e fe various literary 
fcy-j- .*** Martin seems to he saying! that 
Jj^kunBtable and equivocal becapse qtir 
knowfedge and ignorance are fairly 
(Wjjrf * as; imaginative constructs. 

feritfea about, examined; and 
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E fytdinatreS' In fee former ease he 
te 0ondudvpne*s , of fee iQfefet fe 
plan ofiftitifhefe [which] makes it 
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Colin Falck 

JEROME J. McGANN (Editor) 

HUtorkal Studies and Literary Criticism 
298pp. University of Wisconsin Press. $25. 
0299102805 

“What will not be found in these essays", 
Jerome J- McGann tells us in his combative 
and moderately theoretical introduction to,., 
them, “is the assumption, so common in text- 
centered studies of every type, that literary 
Works are self-endosed verbal constructs, or 
looped intertextual fields of autonomous sig- 
nifiere and stgnlfieds ; . . Where historical 
critidsm was once pushed, to the periphery of 
literary studies because of its inability to 
assimilate the view “that language structures 
(indtiding, perforce, literary works) are mod- 
eling rather thaii mirroring forms. , Our need 
now, if we are to find a way out of the wilder- 
ness into which text- centred studies have fed 
fe, is to fccover and to re-thiorize “the Idea ol 
, refcrentiallty which underlies the thought of : 
fee great historical critliSlof the recent past”. .... 
,«Xhe historicaj particularity of a: poem by. 
^ordsWbrth ora novel fry Austen” (meaning 
. fee informatloP and idcas whichthese ‘authors 
assumed to. be fee natural property of their 
1 readers) “Kavh to be dearly kpedfied in the act 
of criticism if that ad is to proceed dialectical- 
ly i.e., If tbat act is nbtrimply to project upon 
‘thework’ its ownconceptud lnterCsts;”We 

■ heed such scholarship also, rather than being. ; 

! able simply to go ahead and “read” our texts, ! 
•because ‘‘Kholarship vthe sodohistorical acts .• 
by 'which critifasm preserves and reconstitutes . 

v fee past for immediate pse - is the ground of 

■ every forin of critical relf-contoiousneis" . ' , ; 

,. The essays in ffl^ldrtcdljStudles arid hlterary •• 
’. Crjdcisrii afe tioi: mfedy'feepfetifel, 

!; dl ’ show a gtatefof-the-art awareness Of the 
1 renewed sighifitdnce 6f sodohistorical Conr: ;. 

' 'l mate Klafeyp. ButWr; ; fe ^ , 

' i u A p8 P it TVaditfbqt The ease for a paractuar-’ 'l 
jHi fact- ftovt im&b 
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ernist case against historical criticism looks 
very- vulnerable" - but then turns to her main 
target, which is “the belief that there is some- 
thing, readily knowable called 'tradition*, to 
whidt we can attribute explanatory power", 
and has some fun at the expense of what even 
she herself recognizes to be pseudo-traditions 
(Scottish sporrans, Welsh Arehdruids, etc) 
which have been cooked up for someone or 
Other’s narrowly dodrfnaire purposes. She 
therefore leaves out .from her argument :! any . 
more serious! notion '.‘of tradition (compare 
Eliot’s, for eximple) &s wbateVer sc«m litejv 
airily alive to us from fee cultural standpoint we 
currently occupy,' Butler makes sceptical 
noises about the Idea of fee eighteenth century . 
as "mechanistic” (or of English poetry in it as 
“a frail rope bridge, the slender oeuvres of 
William Col tins and Christopher Smart”), 
seeing this as Romantic tradition-mongeriife, 
but seems unwilling to take seriously the ques- 
tion of whether literary history might by now 
be thought to havfc shown the Romantics to 
have beert right.. . . ; 

. ; That some traditions have been sfrallow or 
pbonyj qr that we happen to disjike them, is 
not an argument for rejecting fee concept of 
tradition altogether in the name of- what else 
is therc7 - academic cpmjpendlousness. If we 
dlilike a tra'dition, we must get in Uteje and 
argue for a better on<s; which. is what Joseph 
Bddler brilUantly did in bis re-writing of the 
history of the medieval Ffench fablia w and . 
Ugtndes <?p/q««.Those who tafow nothingof 
Bddier will find Hans Aarsleff s esspy “Schol- 

: arfeip and Idrology” art entertaiifeig l^tfe; 
'diction to hJm - ?s weU as Ip a vigbrom and 
refreshing concept of fecrafy ‘^f 1, ■' 
committed himself to the cultural poirtt af yfeCh 
he found hlm jelf. defined a )redltion, and Tep- 
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the other hind. ^ • 
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brilliantly as can be done, a reticence not just 
about history and language, but about any 
direction or coherency' at all. In many ways 
Martin is radically digressive, Shandyan, 
oblique. His antecedents are not only the 
.Bachelard of'the material imagination, but the 
Bachelard of La Connaissance approchie, and 
in Marlin’s vertiginous exploitation of almost 
transcendental paradoxes and aporias one Is 
reminded of a remarkable critic he does not 
cite but whose studies of allegory, Milton and 
Spenser anticipate his - Angus Fletcher. 

Nevertheless, if knowledge and ignorance, 
statement and digression, exposition and re- 
petition, circle andspiral, complete and incom- 
plete, all melt into each other, why trouble to 
chronicle them at all? Borges says somewhere: 
“I used to marvel that the letters in a closed 
book did not get mixed up and lost in the 
course of the night.” Exactly: and whal keeps 
them there, so to speak, makes it possible for 
all critics to analyse their instabilities or “ludic 
play". Napoleon wrote about the Orient be- 
cause he and his large team of scientists and 
soldiers could be there, despite Egyptian 
objections. That fact - it Is one - is thoroughly 
consistent with Martin's annlysis and not, as he 
quite wrongly says in a footnote, merely 
“polemical”. Knowledge and ignorance may 
not be detachable from each other, bnt they 
are enabled by circumstance, history, power 
and authority, which they enable in turn. That 
Martin should think this a reductive or inhibit- 
ing limitation on study is itself, 1 believe, a 
deep barrier to his thought which, I venture to 
suggest, would be freer and more interesting if 
it were removed. Or, to borrow a term from 
Mm, he ought to concede that the apparent 
reductiveness of historical and concrete 
thou gilt could prove to be productive, as the 
many strengths of his curiously powerful per- 
formance in The Knowledge of Ignorance quite 
convincingly show. 


as for as nineteenth-century British fiction is 
concerned, women’s writings must be.asslgned 
to a central place in “the tradition” on the basis 
df the qualities they actually have. Most of the 
other pieces here, including Cecil Y. Lang on 
fee biographical basis of episodes in Byron's 
Dan Juan, Marjorie Levinson on the contem- 
porary politics behind Wordsworth’s Immor- 
tailty Ode, and Barbara Clarke Mossberg oh. 
“the daughter construct” In literature, are ; 
practical studies which have a good deal to 
offer general readers, but which serve in their 
\ present context mainly as ammunition for the 
: book’s polenucal purposes. 

These puiposes are timely enough - but 
. there are also certain important questions ab- 

■ out them which this book itself does not raise. 
Restoring the sodohistorical dimension of 
literature Is only one aspect of restoring the 
‘‘aboutness" of literature, that was eliminated 
with fee rise of text -centred studies. H we are • 
to let the genie of referentiolHy out of our 
critical bottle, we are also going to have to face 
some spiritually demanding questions about 

• fee troth Of literature, or about its life - both in •: 
its oWn time and in fee time We read if to. *WKy e _; 

■ is it feat Johnson or COieridge or Eliot felt that 
they could (and should) berate their literary 

■ forebears for their failings, while the modern 
scholarcritfc can - still, It seems - only redd?- 

. Something Is wrfeig, too, when art editor can 
1 tell ui in his Introduction that “scholarship • ■ ■ 

• is i the ground Of every form of critical ' self-" 
consciousness’’. The ground? Imaginative to- 

■ sight has sometimes anticipated generations of 
•V scholarship - as It did, for example, in the case 
; of Nietzsche. Surely what we need , if wear© to 

; read oUr past texts without excCssivoly impos- . 

... ing oUr preset Interests on them is not- or not ■ ' J 
oitiY - ach61atsl|ip ? but. education (to Which . ■ 
sfeolarship conttribuies something, but ohiy .. 

• ' 1 • • ' ■ 'i ‘i'- i • i 

in^ords etf ter speech: A corpparati^ -*^1?^ 
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Patrick Renshaw 

KEN FULLER 

Radical Aristocrats: London busworkersfrom 

the 1880s to the 1980s 

256pp. Lawrence and Wish art. Paperback, 

£4.95. 

0853156492 

This study of the trade-union activities of Lon- 
don bus- workers is written by a former bus- 
driver, now a full-time official in the Transport 
and General Workers Union. Ken Fuller re- 
gards London bus-workers as “radical aristo- 
crats" because, though not really members of 
the skilled trades which labour historians com- 
monly call the “labour aristocracy", they 
shared many of their characteristics, and were 
always militant socialists. 

Starting with the horse-drawn era of the 
1880s, Fuller identifies what was distinctive 
about the bus-workers both then and later. 
Long hours were mitigated by comparatively 
high earnings. Conductors, for example, could 
make as much as £4 or £5 a week, which was 
then a large sum. The author's explanation of 
this is intriguing. Before the introduction of 
ticket-machines, conductors, with their em- 
ployer’s connivance, customarily kept back 
part of the fares they collected for distribution 
among the entire workforce, not just drivers 
but horse-keepers and water-men. In a sense, 
the proprietors were hiring out their omni- 
buses to those who worked them, and it was 
this element of self-employment which charac- 
terized the labour aristocracy. 

Such independence might have inhibited the 
growth of trade unions, with their emphasis on 
collective action, but the garages the workers 
were organized into provided the perfect set- 
ting for the growth of union activity based on a 
sense of class solidarity. Their early union, 
known as the “red button" union, was influ- 
enced by syndicalism in the years of labour 
unrest before the First World War, and by 
socialism and communism when it merged with 
Ernest Bevin’s new TGWU in the 1920s; Yet 
the busmen were plagued by weaknesses too. 
The tramworkers belonged to a separate - 


organization, known as the “blue button” 
union, and the rival colours were not without 
their political significance. After amalgama- 
tion with the mighty TGWU, tramworkers, and 
trolleybus workers too, were not part of the 
London bus section and were often strongly in 
opposition to it, while underground railway 
workers, like those on the metropolitan sur- 
face railways, belonged to a different union. So 
If the London bus section stood out nationally 
in providing the rest of the working class with 
militant, politically conscious leadership, like 
the coal miners they always found themselves 
acting alone, notably in the three big strikes of 
1933, 1937 (“the Coronation strike”) and 1958. 

Of course, they acted in common with the 
rest of organized labour during the 1926 


General Strike. After its defeat, and the over- 
tures to class collaboration made by Bevin and 
others in the 1928 Mond-Tumer talks, London 
busmen took the lead in reviving union rank- 
and-file (RFM) militancy in the 1930s. 1 was 
gratified to read Fuller’s judgment that the 
London busworkers’ RFM was “the most 
effective such organization of its kind the Brit- 
ish trade union movement has ever seen", as 
well as his favourable comments on the rank- 
and-file journals, the Busman's Punch and the 
Platform, which my father edited. 

Busman’s Punch, with its distinctive 
punching-fist logo, orchestrated and reported 
these activities, which often alarmed Bevin and 
the right-wing leadership of the TGWU. Yet 
the failure of the 1937 strike, and then the 
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i4« experimental train designed by Hans Kruckenberg and built for the German State railways In 1930 • 
reproduced from Into Ihe Thirties: Style and design 1927-1934 by Klaus-JQrgen Sembach (175pp. with 126 
plates. Thames end Hudson.. £8.95. 0 500 264177), recently reissued in paperback. 
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, Saving and Spending : Tire working-class 
; economy in Britain, 1870 - 1939 . 
j. 1 250 pp. Oxford: Clarendon. £ 25 , 
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• In the ye an* before the modem Wei fare Stat e, 

those who could afford to protect themselves 
' ) againstthe misfortunes of life saved; andthose 

■ | ‘ ufoo could pot or would not my$, borrowed as 
v : ; ; . •• • / long as anyone would lend. At least until the 
s l ; 5 v - Second : World War the .Working-class eco- 
norny , especially at follower end , was frail and 
: 'v \ C ’ ; precarious, foe lige between respectability and 
; destitution earilyfcriofcen by a spell of ynerii- 
j plbynwht^, an jllness, a de^th.or another birth. 
This .much is well known to those who have 
0- " : kt- i look^d; below the surface of. thei Victorian 
» ; ; r * ; : “goltfenage? .or foe'intw-Wiir a ihaiss market”, 

1 V b^t what Papl Johnson docs -- and succeeds in 

‘ r • * .. an d btv the whole conviri- 

: • ' . % ; js to piit statistical : flesh on; the 

p' • ... : ^nhWW 0 fk of Institutions by which oi»r fore- 

K V j , v fjlljers tried tokeep.the wolye s from the door. 

. V ; What ct^.es; 0 vef. from this very good study is 

I Vy : J ‘ f . f | .bothho^ Widespread working-class savipgwas 
fcrVjY‘ I'-® foitefttj"(fodifoyv pi^llysmallltwaslndi- 
■’ :v.-.'WduaUyVlh i' 91 t;for «jia^ip)ei;wheii( the first 
‘Hatlphol InsuranceAct was being debated iti 
k% *f-i ; the average ladiijt working-class 

f : : he«! afo^timatttj. at £ 11 2 s Od;' two 
i’ ; :r 'f \\ i; vyjWorillis of^ckness or ulhemploymeht cduld 
VayeAgeiy, prudent and wdnlthy 
^wnpic^oly destitute;. i. ; ; i 
i'lSf . fo what exfeht fod' working 

ijh; 1859 ;; .thtj apostle of 
y V • Saim uel Smiles, concluded 

fef.,: I tomjpflVal 

' 'iMMiii If firlnr f hrr rfir "it " 1 ■ impor- 


tant. The Vlctorlan celebration of death by 
means of a ,l respectable ,> funeral and a public , 
display of grief and mouriilng was a social 
obligation felt by every class of society down to 
the poorest, and given the high mortality rates, 
especially of infants and children, it was an 
expensive event likely to recur several times 
within the lifetime of a family. Even in 1870 the 
average cost of burying a working-class child 
, was £2 2 s Qd aild for: an adult £5 9s 0d, a stim 
which had risen to £22 by 1937, Such larked 
expenses, equivalent to several weeks’ gross 
earnings, could best be met by burial insurance 
taken, out with an Industrial Assurance Com- 
pany ora Friendly. Collecting Society for a 
penny, or two a week. In 1914 these accounted 
for a staggering 36 million ; paid-up policies, 

) though given multiple membership it is im- 
possible to say how many individuis this rep- 
resented. Sodal surveys between the. 'wars,. 
■ however, found that in York, Bristol arid ;Glas^ 


cqrTried death insqrari^^ nbt for a large capital 


deceni;disp6sal. 

. ; After ‘.'death, slckness was the eventuality 
most (requeridy fosured against, though by a 
significantly smaller proportion. Membership 
of the great Friendly Societies like the ; Odd- 
fellows, the Foresters or tho Buffaloes Wai 
ess^nUajUythe hadgebftheskillcdworkeror, 
.fit [east, pf the worker in a ..‘hifc" job who could 


attendance and gi^k. pay; Membership profr 
: ably covered arqund 40 per cent of the adult 
tqaie population Ih;i9ll and somewhat leu ip 
• 1931; b^t the Friendly Societies, with their club 
< trigh& and outirigSi their regalifi, rituals find 
parades, . were social institutions which con- 
y feited status, not riiere sidf; clubs. In that re- 
■! spect;, their dale was closer to jhat of foe. trade 
r .ppioitt, whb were tfie sole providers of iinein- 
pfoyfoent Instiratu^; before;thestate schemes 
,; v bcgan. Lloyd. Georgft ip 191J. belieVed that 


“not a tenth of the working classes have made 
, any provision at all” against unemployment, 
using this as an argument to Introduce state 
insurance in a group of seasonal trades. It is 
even more surprising to find that old age came 
at the bottom of the list of insurance priorities; 
even in the late 1930s only a quarter of a million 
manual workers were covered by occupational 
pensipn schemes. “Working men do not be- 
lieve ini deferred benefits”, reported a director 
of the Oddfellows, “they do not think they will 
live long Cnoiigh to receive them. ,, 

For mote immediate, and more predictable, 
needs; cash accuiriiilation was more popular 
with those whose incomes allowed any margin 
over essential expenditure. Savings banks - 
particularly the Post Office and the, Trustee 
Savings Bank - grew considerably in import- 
ance in working-class life, the number bf de- 
. pbsitorii rising from 2V& milliqn In 1870 to il 
; million in 1914 arid 14 million J?y 193?, 
Accohnts, tended tp be^ short-run, typically 
olosed annually to buy new clothes, bidding or 
a : summed hQUday; 4!milfiriy, thp. members of 
;■ co-operritlve societies often left their quarterly ’ 

. dividends to accumulate ter such : purposes , 

5 and were prepared to pay high prices for the 
benefit bf a “divi* which might be as iriuch as 3s’ 
iii the pound. ; ; . 

;. Belaw these, the comfortable artisans and 
. : the sober, Industrious working-classes who had 
, imbibed foe gpspel according; to Smiles, were 
. the “undeserving” poor whose lives -were lived 
on the qiargin of stibslstence.l falling into and 
, climbing puf of petty debt fro pi week to week 
■arid from day to dfiy; For them there existed a 
.range of credit institutions from the comer 
■ shop and the Coal, Boot, Goose and Christmas 
Clubs to 'the Scotch Draper, ' the unlicensed 
“dolly" ! shop and the licensed pawnshop. In 
1914 no fewer than 230 milllpri pledges were 
: triade ; equivalent to $ix for every man , woman 
and child In the couqtry or one a:fortnlght for 
evcry warkrirgiclass family.- Although, onorv 
i 1 v n ' 't h -’ lf * ■' i'if i iu- 


special circumstances of the war, brought ihk 
phase to a close. In the post-war period £ 
men (and buswomen) faced a changed w ’ 
Arthur Deakin, who succeeded Bevin as hr*, 
of the TGWU, used the Cold 
for banning communists from union 
out went Bill Jones and the whole oftbS 

“ P ‘ T he >' re - fonMd teHiKiS 

Platform, which unlike Biamm's Punch Z 
no CP connection and never tried to form 

anolhcrRKM.VeHlwas.inlouS^ 

best rank-and-file paper in my experience" and 
1950 s Ved Bn ast0m8hing l8 *°°0“le by themfd- 

By then, the rapid spread of the motor-car 
was drastically reducing passengers and «. 
ceipts, which in turn led to higher fares and 
falling traffic. London busmen, once top of the 
pay league, slumped to near the bottom. Yetia 
the 1958 strike they found themselves once 
more acting alone. In the 1960s the Phelps 
Brown inquiry into London transport came 
down substantially on the busmen’s side. Prob- 
lems mounted in the 1970s, until the bold 
“Fares Fair" policy succeeded briefly in break- 
ing the vicious circle of falling revenue, de- 
creasing services, higher fares and lower real 
wages. Now abolition of the GLC and London 
Transport opens up new prospects for crisis. 

Radical Aristocrats , based on limited 
sources, fills an important gap and tells a fas- 
cinating talc . I would take issue with jhe author 
on a number of points. Did the 1937 strike 
“fail” when the employers finally settled n 
close to union demands? The origins of 
Deakinism and anti-communism are crudely 
oversimplified. Moreover, though Fuller notes 
that no RFM or wider political campaign was 
tried in the 1950s, he does not explain why. The 
answer, surely, is that in the new political efi- 
mate it was more effective not to. The redpe 
for successful campaigning, aa he notes else- 
where, was to learn to tglk with ihe busmen and 
not to them, which was why the CP and other 
sectarian groups always failed. The campaign 
against the employment of West Indian and 
Maltese busmen surely contained some racism 
among the rank-and-file, which the book fails 
to acknowledge; and there i$. really , nothing 
about busmen’s reaction to women workers. 


mous rates of interest accrued on these rindl 
borrowings, they afforded a life-support sys- 
tem which could be manipulated with financial 
wizardry by the cognoscenti, hi Chelsia fla 
Rose Gamble describes howl her mother, 
no home and no money, set about raising i»JJ 
advance rent required for new lodgjngvSK . 
began by borrowing Is from tij J***" 
moneylender at Id a day interest. With 
obtained a pair of sheets at 15s from the owu 
draper, immediately pawning them for 
the rent advance was then 
lender repaid, and 5 d left over. (There was. 
course, a shilling a week to be ® r .™- 
sheets.) 1 

Those who condemned . the poor for 

improvidence viewed the growth of 
fere provisions with alarm. Lord w 

warned foe Supporters of Old Age Pena . 

1908 that • 

you ■ will .establish! a system of . 

amongst the working classes, you will 
thrift, families will cease to regard It ss ^ . 

.to maintain those of theh' ra embeii wp^jr^}. 
days are passed, arid self-relianqe wlhhe 

Ih view bf jomc rontempowres^ 
is. worth reflecting bn Johnson's . 

between 1906 and 1936 . 

assets in “small saver” 
threefold in real terms, lending^ wpfF>. 
the opinion that state welfare inWWtfid^W , 
What emerges from this study is 
that foe chief enemy of thrift was uMg®j* . 
while the middle classes eould^t 
cent of their income for saving in foe ^ 
expectation of-being able to en | 0 ^^ 
many working class people only found 

while to do so after some of the worst . 

been removed. Vi',. and the 

There is one quibble with foe J* 1 . : 
content of this important and reads ^ ■ 
it is not really a history ofSavfogandpc 
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Westward the course of empire 
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jjjjeraol the Tsar: Army and society in 
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GriUUlUtary Conflict In Imperial Russia 

181-1914 
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IV expansion of the small and obscure prind- 
pjRy of Muscovy into the largest contiguous 
jod empire ever known could not have taken 
plitt without a resort to force - that is, without 
i luge and effective military establishment. 
Ikie it an extensive literature in the tradition- 
d mould, dealing with the history of Russian 
regiments, campaigns, commanders and so on. 
Yet surprisingly, In view of its central import- 
aace In the country's history, foe military until 
quite recently had received but scant attention 
from general historians, whether Russian or 
foreign, and little effort had been made to 
explore Its connections with the sodal and poli- 
tical environment in which it had to operate. 
Ihe situation is changing, however; over the 
pest decade or so the army, and also the navy, 
of imperial Russia have been increasingly 
studied in relation to other aspects of public life 
-this is true of Soviet and even more so of 
Western historiography. The two books under 
review are the first major contributions in Eng- 
Kshto our understanding of the military’s role 
from this more general perspective. 

John Keep, in his Soldiers of the Tsar, de- 
scribes the process by which a noble militia - 
not unlike the arrlire ban of medieval France - 
transformed into a European or modern- 
lypeannyiiUhMdgnof Peter the Great. From 
the time Moscow consolidated its primacy in 
Cotral European Russia, foe main task of its 
■ftary apparatus was to fight in and against 
ae steppe. Two instruments were employed: a 
■e of fortified posts ( cherta ) to secure the 
wrier and to be used to extend it, and a mot- 
ky class of military servitors (loosely and not 
?tHe accurately called nobles) who, in return 
w grants of settled and cultivated land 
tPOffl«srte),.were to be called up whenever 
needed. ■ 

instruments worked well as long as 
attention was directed mainly to the 
tod south-east. But when, in the second 
r,?; fo« sixteenth century, Ivan IV (the 
turned Moscow’s policy westwards, 

* involved in a protracted stmg- 

against Dvonla, Poland and Sweden that 

Mc««T C *!L mt0 *** lov ® n teonfo century, and 
foe creation of new types of milit- 
^formatiorli, Thus originated the mus- 
rS ■ a weU-qigh hereditary, 

that was garrisoned in 
trading arfiS* 6 ' ? to en * a 8 e artiBanal and 
con» ?*• — wa8 inevitable that such a 
become embroiled in sodal and 
thadvng S^ and playan active rofo in 
crises Of the Seventeenth 

1 SS’JS* 1 ? . Ui ® < Mn® 1 * on the battlefreld . 
icenthn^^ 16 ^ By the middle of the seven-- 
'SSJSJR the .so-called “New Model feg- 
^ ^ created; they were patr 

- i .yf a ^ rn European infantry and , 
/Ufa professional merce- 

St^L d ^ larg ® hy ft?«ignere; -. 
the ^ , ^”^ troo P s “ with the support of 
^“iitional militia, and the' 

: Moscow could extend its frontiers 

(ffl foe^eft Bank Ukraine' 

.'** foe jiew Model regiments- 
,Wdid£Sli e ^^foome machinery of 
*M*S!P ?* * as not adequate' to 
ifl Eu^r».?S ,sion active involveqient 
hf C ?!I < J® aira that Peter I had set himself 
fo® Great Northern War 
rirocforS^ 11, ^ fact peter; complexly re, 
^ lemained ^ fesidtlng milifery'sys- 

^ fratnewffrk of anewim- 
^jj^^^nsedpfienfer a.teiwol- twenty^ 


five years, that is, virtually for life. Hie Rus- 
sian peasants bore a disproportionate share of 
the burden, the non-Russian peoples of the 
empire being either exempted or made to fur- 
nish only special auxiliary units. The Petrine 
regimen imposed compulsory, permanent and 
life-long service on the Muscovite nobility, 
with promotion depending on merit and 
longevity, and it also made a minimum level of 
European-type education a prerequisite. 

The lot of the common soldiers in the ancien 
regime armies was not an enviable one, and, as 
Professor Keep so well illustrates, that of foe 
Russian conscript was even less so. One fea- 
ture, however, that not only held the regiments 
together but made for a significantly successful 
fighting force can be readily singled out: the 
regimental economy, of which Keep gives a 
most useful sketch. Hie regimental comman- 
der was the conduit for the equipment and 
rations provided by the government (which, as 
a matter of course, led to abuses and corrup- 
tion) . But a large part of the soldier's require- 
ments - clothing, personal equipment, meals - 
was produced in the companies of the regi- 
ment. This regimental economy - whose basic 
unit was the company - engaged much of the 
soldiers' time and energies. Hie soldiers’ asso- 
ciation (artel') was similar to foe village com- 
mune (j mir ) and allowed for a degree of inde- 
pendence and some scope for initiative and 
enterprise. One thing seems clear: it served as 
a powerful social cement; added to a common 
religion and language, the company artel' gave 
the Russian soldier the sense of community 
that made him such a resilient opponent. The 
regimental economy survived the reforms of 
(he 1870s and remained a distinctive and signi- 
ficant feature of the Russian army into the 
twentieth century. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, foe 
army was used to put down revolts of peasants 
and frontier populations - the most dramatic 
instance was the crushing of the Pugachev re- 
bellion, 1773-4. In the nineteenth century, 
too, the army was frequently called out to deal 
with peasant unrest. The practice took on new 
and unforeseen dimensions in the early twen- 
tieth century. William C. Fuller in CivU- 
Mllltary Conflict In Imperial Russia 1881-1914- 
is particularly illuminating about this story - 
he .brings important correctives and clarifi- 
cations to the diehfa popularized by foe 
radical press that have permeated historical 

literature. . 

Professor Fuller shows that the creation of a 
nationally conscripted army in foe 1870s put In 
question its role as peacekeeper and supprw- 
sor of rural and urban unrest. A professional 
officer corps trained to fight foreign wars did 
not savour this domestic role, while a soldiery 
drawn from the population at large and serving 
for a limited time could not be relied upon to 
perform in it without serious political consequ- 
ences. The army, very much against the better 
judgment of the ministry of war and the field 
commanders, was called out to crush the re- 
volutionary outbreaks of the first decade of the 
twentieth century. It did so by mebns of puni- 
tive expeditions, against unruly peasants and 
brutal suppression of urban violent*. 

■ The' military also had to deal with civilians 
: suspected or accused of violence against foe 
r6glroe. Military tribunals -and after 1905 also 
extraordinary field courts' martial — .had to 
' deal iwith sUch cases according to military law 
in, time of war. Not .unexpectedly, the sen- 
tences were harsh; several hundred death sent- 
: ences were carried out in the immediate post- 

- revolutionary, period. ;Hie ministry., of iW® 
viewed these- involvementa of the army npt 
only as serious interference* with the training 

' programme arid a drain on its resources, but 
" also as contributing to the increasing riupopu- 
: ‘’ferity of :foe; military in sodety, and as puch 

- undermining the army’.s primary task of extern 
pal ;dhfeiice, : Eventually , the anutfs viewpoint. 

v prevailed, and between 1 1908 arid ,1914, it* role . 

\ in' domestic-, repression and .civilian justice; 
speedily declined, - 
book j&hiriiid he requirro reading for;all?chpK 
’ ars cqncemed with the blgtoiy of the Ruritfah / 
working clas* and of life revolution ’ Of J905.- , ; 

Frmn foe frme Qf Pefef the Great foe army j 
% became a major eduratiopal ; 
■A tha'ii-^hiitoehfe.-.'of;:::^^ ^cadeipy . oL,, 
i ; hfetti^atics^d Nayfeft^ rindthri-QirpajDt* 

^.'afeqpg foe Russi an "fervlce nobility to thecl^^ 


eenfo century and specialized technical in- 
struction to a broader student body in the 
nineteenth. This was accompanied by the 
absorption, albeit selective, of European Ideas 
concerning society and politics. The contrast 
between European ideas and Russian reality 
stimulated questioning and criticism which 
generated, first the hope, and then the de- 
mand, that something be done to eliminate the 
worst abuses and evils of Russia’s sodal, eco- 
nomic and cultural condition. Thus arose what 
Keep aptly calls a “military intelligentsia” that 
shared fully foe interests and concerns of its 
civilian counterparts. 

Fuller also devotes much attention to this 
development, which resulted in the emergence 
of a military professional culture - a culture 
Imbued with a sense of duty and dvic responsi- 
bility. Yet its very professionalism made it sus- 
pect to the civilian radical intelligentsia. The 
latter saw the military more and more as the 
obedient tool of the hated imperial regime, 
unable to keep pace with the growing mod- 
ernization and sophistication of Russian 
sodety. Its role in the revolution of 1905 com- 
pounded this image. As a consequence the 
army developed what Fuller calls a “negative 
corporatism”, a siege mentality that Insisted on 
outward status trappings (honour, uniforms, 
duels) and reacted negatively to anything that 
seemed even remotely to cast an aspersion on 
its character and role. It turned the army- as a 
“corporation” - Into an inertly conservative 
institution, obstructive of sodal and political 
reforms. 

This brings us to the last important question 
taken up by these two masterly studies: the 
relationship of the imperial army to the politi- 
cal system and Its opponents. It Is by no means 
an easy problem tb disentangle, and for all 
their knowledge, analytical sophistication, and 
balanced judgment. Keep and Fuller have only 
taken the first step ; although Professor Fuller, 
dealing with a shorter time span, has been able 
to probe more deeply on the basis of the in- 
teresting archival documentation (by no means, 
complete, however) that be was fortunate 
enough to obtain In foe Soviet Union. 

Keep, correctly In my opinion, plays down 
the role of the army as an institution in the 
palace coups of the eighteenth century, even 
though officers were Involved: military and 
dvilian domains were not yet rigidly separated , 
and foe Guards regiments offered logistic sup- 
port to enthrone a candidate (curiously, always 
awoman). Later on, Keep argues, the military 
intelligentsia tried to resort to what he labels a 
“praetorian option” In the abortive revolt of 
December 1825, He presents a groat .deal pf 
Interesting evidence and observations drawn 
from recent Soviet and Western scholarship In 
defence of his interpretation, although he 
admits that it Is very tentative: In any event, In 
the reign of the obdurate martinet Nicholas I, 
the army “marked time” (Keep’s phrase) and 
was not allowed to modernize in preparation 
for a confrontation With Western Powers, such 
as took place in the Crimea In the middle of the 

century. : 

Naturally, the question of the relationship 


between the civil and military establishments 
arose as soon as the two ceased to be identical 
or overlapping. In addition, Russia’s rapid 
socio-economic transformation after 1861 was 
bound to provoke intense competition for the 
limited resources available. Fuller provides 
useful facts and figures on the share which 
military expenditures had in the total state 
budget and on the per capita cost of the army. 

His evaluation of the available data and com- 
parable figures for the major West European 
powers is especially illuminating: the total out- 
lay in Russia was greater but the per capita 
burden lower. 

The major conflict was between the ministry 
of the interior and the ministry of war over the 
role of the army's involvement in civilian mat- 
ters and control, while the military budget pro- 
duced acrimonious dashes with the ministry of 
finance. Professor Fuller gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the interminlsterial rivalry, as 
well as of the relations with the Duma and 
political parties, which proved crucial for the 
reform of the imperial army after the defeats ip 
Asia and the turmoil of revolution. It is quite 
clear from his account that the army would 
have preferred not to get involved in the First 
World War, for it needed a longer breathing- 
space to recuperate. 

If in 1914 the army was not adequately pre- 
pared, either materially or psychologically, it 
was not entirely due to any one of the factors so 
far mentioned. Fuller makes it clear that the 
Sovereign proved in the end to be the decisive 
factor. Indeed, Nicholas II not only saw him- 
self as the titular commander In chief but took 
a direct interest in Us management, although 
. he concerned himself mainly with the externals 
rather than baric Issues. He also supported the 
grand dukes, members of his family, who, by 
virtue of their command positions, involved 
themselves in all things military . This meddling 
by incompetent Romanovs exacerbated the 
discontent of the military intelligentsia and the .. 
“Young Turk” reformers (as well as civilian 
leaders). Hie minister of war, in particular 
.General Sukhomlinov, bad to secure the 
monarch’s support in his conflicts with other 
ministries and the Duma, but at tbe price of 
. acquiescing in the Tsar’s appointments and 
prejudices. This stateof affairs goes a long way 
to explaining the incompetence of Russia's 
leadership In the First World War. It ended in. 
the army’s disaffection from the monarch and 
his rigirae; little wonder that the military 
forced the abdication of Nicholas IL after the 
government lost control of St Petersburg. 

Professor Keep and Professor Fuller have 
done an adaptable job In putting the history of 
Russia's army in its proper sodo-polffical and 
Intellectual perspectives; they have also sug- 
gested the right approach for discussing the 
Russian case in comparative terms. The two 
books wifi be an indispensable guide to all 
subsequent researchers in Russian military his- 
tory. Both are a pleasure to read for their 
clarity, straightforward style, balanced judg- 
. ments, 'and sympathetic understanding of all 
the participants In the history of the military 
establishment of imperial Russia. 
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Some twenty years ago there used to be a large 
band of scientists studying the ecology of va- 
rious East African mammals. They were pro- 
ductive, useful in conservation efforts. Theirs 
was a somewhat unusual way of life, a mixture 
of the extremely rough and smooth; the dream 
of most young ecologists. Most of that is now 
gone. In those days African assistants couldn't 
be bothered with European names; each scien- 
tist was known in Swahili by the name of the 
beast he studied. If you were working on 
elephants, you would be Bwana Tembo; now, 
in that same good tradition, we have Mama 
Kitete, Madam Mongoose, living the life as it 
used to be. 

But Anne Rasa is unusual, compared with 
the run-of-the-mill wildlife ecologists who used 
to haunt Kenya in earlier days. She is an etho- 
logist who until recently spent most of her life 
in a laboratory, studying problems of motiva- 
tion in the behaviour of captive dwarf mon- 
gooses in Germany. Clearly, dwarf mongooses 
are the love of her life, and a few years ago she 
doffed her white coat and took to the bush to 
study the life of mongooses in the wild. 
Throughout this book the author’s huge, in- 
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| ) ' Since the pioneering work of Konrad Lorenz 

\ ■ ? ' and Niko Tinbergen, and largely because of 

J j i their classic studies, the science of animal be- 

JjsV,-. hayiour has progressed rapidly from a syn-. 

||. j i thesis with psychology to pne with ecology. 

** 9 5 ■ Formerly, birds Were often Viewed as “black 

i . ; ; boxes" arid the go al was to decode behaviour 
t . • , . ' intrinsically in terms of instinct and the now 

I .* r " • ' unfashionable inner “drives". AS Robert Bur- 
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fectious enthusiasm bubbles in the descriptions 
of the mongoose families, in her tales of her 
own adventures, even in the more theoretical 
explanations. The story is as much about her 
own adventures and deprivations as it is about 
the mongooses she watched. The animal side 
of it reminds one of Richard Adams’s Water- 
ship Down or Shardik\ there is the narrative 
of groups with individual names, of leaders, 
expeditions and battles, complete with maps of 
al! these real adventures. The atmosphere of 
the book is perhaps best suggested by chapter 
headings such as “The rains come”, and “Love, 
marriage and the wages of sin", and “The war 
of the mounds". 

There is little pretence of heavy science, but 
between the stones of snakes in the tent, 
elephants surrounding the camp and the tradi- 
tional distribution of medicines to the locals, 
we are confronted with some basic questions of 
the behaviourist. What exactly are these mon- 
gooses doing, and why should one particular 
animal or group behave differently? The 
answers to such questions are presented con- 
cretely, sometimes eccentrically, and always 
with attention to current theory. 

With a highly social species such as the dwarf 
mongoose it is almost impossible not to com- 
pare its society to our own, however hard the 
author tries to resist. These animals look after 
their sick and invalids, group members take 
turns to look after the babies born to the domi- 
nant female, and the death of a group member 
has an effect on the others which appears to be 


found to be unable to avoid blundering into 
suspended plastic discs less than thirty five cen- 
timetres in diameter, these falling below the 
resolution of its radar. 

The second half of the book addresses itself 
to the highest expressions of behaviour, no- 
tably vocal communication, courtship display 
and breeding, and migration. Students of bird 
behaviour will find here useful summaries of 
some of the most exciting recent advances in 
understanding of mating systems and co-opera- 
tive breeding. In the final chapter, on migra- 
tion, the author unravels with great clarity the 
differences between the often-confiised terms 
piloting, orientation, and true navigation, 
leading to a precise assessment of what has, 
and has not, been discovered in this rapidly 
advancing field. ••• 

The chapters, qijl food and feeding highlight 
the opportunism of birds, from the , humble 
: robins which glean invertebrates behind the 
roofings of wild pigs in Europe’s ancient 


grief. They forage as a pack, sometimes thirty 
strong, continuously chattering to each other, 
with one anunal on the look-out for predators 
uatil his post is taken by another. They have 
gang warfare, and have been seen to rescue 
each other from the claws of hawks. Sugges- 
tions of altruism are usually dismissed by etho- 
logists by explanations of kinship, of indirect 
benefits to the individual by being genetically 
related to the anunal at the receiving end. 
Anne Rasa shows that at least for mongooses, 
such explanations will not suffice. 

The author interlaces her observations with 
descriptions of incidents which would make a 
book in themselves, stories such as that of a rat 
being caught during a complete eclipse of the 
sun, with staggering light effects, and a hila- 
rious tale of a male who always loses his 
balance during mating and is subjected to the 
screaming tantrums of his female during her 
five-day estrus - and their 2,386 copulations. 
The accompanying photographs are excellent. 

I don't like the idea that mongoose babies 
scream in order to show that they are not mice, 
so as not to be eaten. Mongooses are too clever 
for that; more likely, they are blackmailing 
their parents (“if you don't stop me screaming 
by feeding me, a predator will get me”). I also 
think the author has not shown, as she claims, 
why dwarf mongooses are social. If this were 
just a protection against predation, many other 
mongoose species would be doing it too, and 
one might expect all groups to be much larger 
still. 


forests, to the grandiose von der Decken’s 
hombills which habitually follow packs of 
mongooses for the same reason. The mon- 
gooses, for their part, benefit from the superior 
vigilance of the hornbill retinue. So strong is 
this symbiosis that if the mongooses are asleep 
in their burrows the hombills call "wok” down 
to them to rouse tile occupants for a joint 
foraging excursion. 

A wealth of dramatic colour plates adorn 
this beautiful book; here, an engrossed Great 
grey shrike rends apart a mouse skewered on a 
hoar-frosted thorn; a few pages on, the little 
known Phainopepla plies its nestling mistletoe 
berries which, as they slip down, make an aba- 
cus of its craning scrawny neck. Not all the 
plates, however, are quite so rewarding. In 
some the print-size provides scant visual aid for 
the accompanying caption; flocks of cormor- 
ants aqd ruffs might well be swarms of ghats, 
while a parsimonious plate of a stooping pereg- 
rine robs the picture of any drama. Occasional- 
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Lffe for a TOngara ftqg i$ not easy. For a male, 
in particular, eating is fraught With hazards. As 
; la many.frog8, malcs produce JJpud calls that, 
attrflet females to them and they can increase 
their attrabtiveness by.making their calls more 
; complex. ; All calls contain an initial "whine” 
which may be' followed by ohe or inofe low* 
pitched, brief “chqcks", males tending to add 
“chucks 1 ' in response tQ other malesi calling 
nearby.' Larger males have , lower-pitched 
vofoes that are 'more likely to attract females 
than the high-pitched sounds made by smaller 
:■ males and tne more “chucks h a mgle adds to his 
, call; the more enticing Is he than his less volu- 
ble rivals. • li' 

The teobleqts faced by males o^this species, 

• which rejoices in the.'deii^jtfol Latin name 
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. cies. It is probably to save energy 1 that males 
.j telling alone produce th e simplest calls. More 
■ dramatically, the cails of males attract not only 
• females but also a bat which specializes hi eat- 
ing them, swooping low over a frog pool and 
snatching a calling 'foale from his* perch in his 
wide-open jaws. Matte with complex calls con- 
taining several “checks”, the Very onte that aTe 
most attractive to females,’ tec also the most- 
likely to be caught by bats, apparently because 
.their calls ate. eteier to locate, Not surprisingly, 

. they tend abruptly to stop telling as soon as 
they detect that bat$ are flying aboiit. This' 
provides a particularly vivid example of an im- 
, portant prirlciple in, the theoryofsekual selec- 
' tton, a theory tpat seeks to explain the evolu- 
tion of elaborate; behavioural and anatomical 
; chpacters in males- Such characters,^ the ■ 
pea^ck's tail for example, have always been 
assumed te be very costly to the males that- 
carry them, . who must thus pay a price in terms ; 
of reduced chances of survival which offsets 
thrir advantage, in being* more attractive to 
females: MlchaeJ Ryan’s 'thorough obsorva- 


A late eighteenth-century ivory neisuke ofauited 
baku ■ one of the lots In Christie 's forthcoming sale of 
Fine Japanese WorfcsofArtto beheldohJuwftrii 
10 at the Great Rooms, 8 King Street, St Jama's, 
LondonSWl. 


Iy, clarity is further lost by poor colour rcgjitff 
- indeed one nesting whimbrel has all but <fr 
appeared from the page. 

..This.cj\ticism-^ apart, so liberal is the used 
colour plates , and so. generously are they wo- 
tated, that the browsing reader can grasp ibe 
essence of each chapter without much recouise 
to the text. No doubt by dint of much seaicteg 
and sifting, the author and his colleagues bp* 
managed to transcend the usual well-thumbed 
photographic portfolio which recurs time 
again in lesser bird books, endorsing the c»* 
that many of the plates were specially co®™** 
sioned for this one. The relatively few cUaa* 
are often worth another look anyway, like w 
riotous assembly of gaudy macaws 
mineral soil from a vertiod bank. Some semi 
sequences pay tribute to the skill of the mow- 
drive camera in capturing nwreurid postnj 
changes; few surpass in this respect the po 
ing display flight of Jackson's widowblrd. A* 
this for a mere £10.95. 


of an animal communication 
embraced several typically distinct di J 
within biology, gathering data on tbr 
haviours, ecology and physiology ^ 

.build up an exceptlonatiy complete 1 

their behaviour. His Workjs^rerent^ 
recent - trend in' modem : 

breaking out of the shackles of oveMpectaw 

ti °ne Ttlngara Fro8 is 

and complete irenort of a 

pretents his tesillts within : a bg 7 ■ k j 

theoretitel framework that gives thtjv 

clear and orderly structure. As.a^^ .j 

reader learte a great deal , not only . 

but plsb abdut the intriteciw pf j 
theory; particularly as It WW* ; l i • ^ ^ 
production, arid about 

bate. . - . ■ 

Thri Tfingara frog livte'W' . 

Wtiere frogs; like other 
remarkably .numerous and di ver% d ^ 

al, forests. that are so seriously W ^hhig 


females: Michael Ryan’s thorough observa- al .forests that are so seriously 
lions and ingenious experiments provide one deforestation and development ^ ^ 
of the Very few examples that fully support, this- rapidly at the sometime as NOlogi ^ 
assumption. ' ' ' • • . ing a major effort to reyesM' » eLr P ^ crtl , 

niv.Y -i- • J . ' ; Thus otaVlllaM OtUei i 


Physali^iu^p\^n{i(mt$ , tee twbfold. Calling 
|s a Very ete austirig activity id^ te being only 
three pentimeircs long, malte;ctel : 6ri>duce a 
SOijnd as foyd aS that of $ .hteyy tfrwlt' passing 
about forty fcet.aWay, .te^Tiifogrite 'teales 
[ sn^jdinorMime calling thati*most'titlter'spe- 


, . 'of the Very few examples that fully support. this 
assumption. 

• • Tfie Costs arid beliefit^ accruing to rirales, 

, dependingbliwhethprtheyCaU or liotrind, if 
: they calL on wh^tbir they produte simple or'. 

romplex calls, .have been painstakingly ideriti- 1 . 
. . Bed and measured lri : Ryan’s exemplaty study, ; 
'As- A- he has -further ‘than >nu>st 
‘(Stife* biologfits m^aitei^hhftcompteu^s = 


Ing a. major effort to I,0V ^ l A 0 mcr crt^ 
animal trediurfes. There pteijwl ^ 
tuxei whoVe lives are as rompleX ^ 
■idg as the Ttingar a frog’s butfMte ^ 

be, studied; Michael Ryans ^^rivdedr 

linoj rruifthcan still 'tie achieved byOWT 
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Reading the book of nature 


Jorge Calado 


jjiVID GOODING and FRANK A. J. L. JAMES 
(Uteri) 

Rndaj Rediscovered: Essays on the life and 
nrtof Michael Faraday, 1791-1867 
fljjpp. Stockton Press. £30. 
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pcaday’s life and work are extremely well 
documented, for he was a compulsive and 
ffitdculous writer. He left behind massive 
quantities of material - papers and philo- 
uphicfll notes, all kinds of manuscripts and 
letters; even most of his scientific instruments 
revive. The trajectory of his research can be 
meed day by day, sometimes even hour by 
hoar, from the seven printed volumes of his 
Dtery, which extend over a period of more 
thu forty years. However, most Faraday 
scholars seem to have been embarrassed by 
ihk wealth of material. Not only have they 
Deflected important areas of his interests, but 
they have also, with few exceptions, failed to 
m Sy» his life and work against the cultural 
*ad socio-economic background. As the edi- 
tor! (and major contributors) of Faraday 
Rt&covered say In the introduction, Faraday 
resuins “well known but little studied”. This 
collection of essays goes a long way towards 
redressing the balance. It gives us a composite 
view, almost a Cubist portrait, which is at once 
■ore fascinating and truer to life than the con- 
veotiona] biography. The emerging picture is 
thtt of a very private man whose working 
methods were essentially solitary but who had , 
nevertheless, the rare ability of tur ning the 
retails of his investigations into objects of pub- 
lic eiperience. 

The original and far-reaching experiments 
*akh Faraday conducted in-the i ntim acy of tha _ 
WRmenf laooratories ot the Royal Institution 
later re-created as demonstrations in the 
gjfcspace of the lecture room, at the famous 
Quay Evening Discourses. This progression 
the private to the public was central to 
hwday's thinking and found its most econ- 
hhciI realization in the architectural frame- 
jwt of the Royal Institution. The building 
became a theatre of the mind, with each 
g** a llocated to a specific function: experi- 
■WatlOnin-the basemnnt nnn>iK nn a- 


monstration on the first floor, and a final re- histnrimi ann , 

treat to thc privacy of the living quarter, o n the arise, delelop and 'art 

upper floors. As David Gooding remarks in his rice and arrive* ,? 

sfesSSSSS 


Royal Institution] was sandwiched between 
these two layers of privacy". When Faraday 
built his huge electric cage and placed himself 
inside it along with his apparatus he was not 
only entering the most intimate and private of 
places but also embodying the modem paradox 
in physics of the Interdependence of the obser- 
ver and the observed. 

Faraday's imagination was predominantly 
visual and for most of his life he shunned, ab- 
stract, mathematical analyses of physical phe- 
nomena. His suspicion of mathematics, which 
L. Pearce Williams discusses in an essay on 
“Faraday and Ampire”, was in consonance 
with his religious beliefs. In one of the 
most original contributions to Faraday Redis- 
covered, Geoffrey Cantor shows how scientific 
research became, for Faraday, equivalent to 
reading the book of nature, “a metaphor which 
implies that the act of reading is central to both 
religion and science". Faraday unambiguously 
stated, in his famous “Observations on Mental 
Education”, that “the book of nature, which 
we have to read, is written by the finger of 
God”. 

He waB a Sandemanlan, in a long line of 
Sandemanians, for whom "the natural world is 
the reflection of the divine”, nature merely 
providing the visible signs of the "invisible 
things” of God. If the Bible was the book of 
revelation, then the lecture-room demonstra- 
tions were attempts to reveal (that is, to make 
visible to the layman) the workings of nature. 
This is what Gooding calls the rhetoric of ex- 
periment - to make a phenomenon real one has 
to make it accessible. In this context mathema- 
tics, with its humanly invented symbols and 
hypothetical entities, was an artificial construc- 
- Jinn l anraiy-fo k«. avoided Whil e some, of his 
contemporaries, like Ampftre, mathematized, 
Faraday, at the most, geometrized - for 
geometry is algebra made visible. 

Faraday shared his preoccupation with the 
visual with his mentor Davy. It was theyjyhq, 
through imaginative devices, made the “tines 
of force” felt and visible; this work wgbld lead 
eventually to Fgraday^ CofRept/of field (as 
opposed to - the Newtonian aqjjon at a dis- 
tance), a themeiubtly arid persuasively ex- ' 


Mriqnt, exposition and de- plored Nersetetan. Choosing a 


Travemitgiiopg 

Desmond King-Hele 

FINNEY and ERIC M. JONES (Editors) 
■fciWbr Migration and the Human 
Jiptrimee 

^■^«Wey: University of CaUforriia 
0520053494 ‘ 

[Ever since our ancestors left -the dwindling 
l^tsmd ventured on to tho open plains, we' 
'Id exploring and innovative animals, 

, “gating to new habitats and. exploiting tech- 
'■“Wpgy in attempts to Improve our lot; Having 
over our natal planet, shall we now 
; to settlements elsewhere in the sblar 

. eventually travel 1 to other stars? 

. ^«»kby Its very existence answers “Yes”, 
rimsjteougji some of the many issues aris- 
;• JJvjM book originated from a conference qn 
: migration in 1983, and it has the 

V those or lglns, being live- 

.: and , int J cUi 8 ent ‘>u t nlso rather chao-' 

! Ml dliSSSJ^ k° b ty-h°r*es dashing madly 

1 met h° d8 of propulsion, 

i “veral generations of 

Stte^S d Uv ® tad ^ route; perhaps* 

' seem P^mps the jqurney woOld 

bed bteri a 8 eln 8 and death 

: te indin^JJlSSf^’ ^ ^B^tebdrind sceptics may 

1 ^ ' Bul iiS? W u^ on, not for scholarly 
w too late,, be- 


controversial matter. 

An interesting point of comparison between 
Davy and Faraday is their upward mobility, for 
both came from poor backgrounds. Faraday 
saw Davy as an example of what to avoid: most 
of all having responsibility for organizing sci- 
ence, and any move, such as the acceptance of 
high honours, which would change his social 
status. It was an uneasy relationship, bringing 
to mind “the struggle between two tempera- 
ments, two consciences and almost two 
epochs”, of Philip and Edmund Gosse. But 
then, as David Knight remarks in his article, 
“some of the history of nineteenth century sci- 
ence had the aspect of family rows". 

Faraday's devotion to images and other 
visual aids extended beyond the realm of sci- 
ence. As a former bookbinder he was keenly 
interested in print-making techniques, and 
amassed an Impressive collection of portraits 
of men and women of mark. It naturally fell to 
him to make the first public announcement, at 
a Royal Institution Discourse, of Fox Talbot's 
invention of the new art of photography 
(“What man may hereafter do, now that dame 
Nature has become his drawing mistress, it is 
impossible to predict”). 

The modernity of Faraday the scientist may 
well lie in his active pursuit of dlsconfirmatory 
evidence for his ideas and explanations, anti- 
cipating, by over a century, Karl Popper's use 
of falsifiabillty as the criterion of scientific 
progress. As Ryan Tweney points out in an 
essay on “Faraday and Induction”, Faraday 
recognized the dangers of becoming per- 
manently attached to one's own “favourite no- 
tions”. This is a refreshing attitude of doubt, 
but it is also one of humility, whose inspiration 
can be found in Job 9:20: “If I justify myself, 
mine own mouth shall condemn me: If I say , I 
am perfect, it shall also prove me perverse. ” . 
Scientific laws can only be tested by systematic '; 
attvSpts to refute them. .U '• 

Faraday came to embody the virtues. of a. 
sdence*which Is both disinterested iri approach 
and in tune with technological advance; He 
conferred a certain moral rectitude on scien- 
tific research and became, in an epoch of emi- 
nentyictotiansj a sflvant and a sage. 
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Ms® nS If milk -ge, Cambridge- His books Include Culture and Society In 

,u Papular culture In Early Modem Europe, 1978. 

ANNE RASA - History at Brunei University, He is the author of A History of the Cost of 

Mongoose Watch: A family observed aot hu A Sockt H to°ryof Housing, 1978, will be published next month. 

298pp. John Murray. £10.95. mlshat the University of London. Hjs books include Writers and Politics in 
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- . ■ -.of St Antony’s College, Oxford. His books indude Spain 1808-1973 , 1982 and 

Tncan mammals. The . J . 1 .... ...... " 

I* in conservation ef 1 * recenl American art cntunu Amwftutg, will be published shortly . 

B.» unugua j WB y 0 f|i Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 

Jim L'Vugh and smoc fi ven Parts will be published in the autumn. 
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tjyBB June 1986) write to Olvll . 
Service Commlflalon, AlendopLlnk, 
Baelngetoko, H^tflRGJ211JB f or 
telephone BaetogsUike (OBBfl) • - 
468601 (anewerlhg service * ; { 1 
operates outside offloe hours). 
Vleaseqnote irafi 0(88)608. , 1 

An etiual opportuiilty eniployer 


iibvai 


blic&Universit 


tlNIVJrlHBlTY Of UllULIN , 
Trinity Cnltei'o 


smm 


The British Library 


■nker'.a 

nnvlaka 


J'lr.t wifi*- 3JS7 


■ “I" . . -ra’. cal on mi uriico 1 . 
mi Report* •to. on any forme 





ottara/[>f. 


OPDly 17 «. NsW Kent Roul^ 




fariihahlp and 
,«ni e^wfonce. ki- 
ln tfWyUcal Wb- 

toellfd on the scale 

Further partkuiarsind application 
oMalhd Ifom; 
B#*bllthmeirt 


Property Tote 


Wdett (Oil BBS 


CHARITY 
ADMINISTRATE 

THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND; a charily b 
hi 1768 to relieve authors in dUtfwii wqulrri ■ 
: time adnilnWrator.. } . . .. . ; 

Candldates should haV6 a kno^tedgi 
• books tod aulhon, . experience lit. nwripS' * 
office, 1 the' 'afeiJIy lo deal with flriai 


fomlUority with DHSS r^UlationMnd 
deal wttti people In dtefresg. 

The ftppoWIm enl will be made by the e 
taken up In November 1986. SaJaiiy by 
the region of £7,000 p.a.) 

Application forms from .r V' ^ 

The Secretary, The Royal 
144 Temple Chambers, Temp» 

Ajppllcatloiw must be wcehttd by^TUi Jum 1986 


ittwe 5 

H 

The dodho «hrte. 


Exhibjtio 




d on at •»' 





# "pna day. "Aid 


■*1» : «E!: pffiSS 

nant dlaplay or fimoui manu- 
■arlpta, books, mnu, 




r5?”*:rn:f inimw ■ 



















